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Watermarisiéal fountain Pen 


B A Favorite with all Vacationers 
General Mark Wright replies to the question — ‘‘What’s in a name 3’” 


We'll pay you a salary 


It you'll introduce us to your friends 














“‘Just as an autograph of any great personality is worth securing for re 
memory’s sake, so is the name of the best fountain pen in ihe world ~ 
worth remembering, when planning your vacation to the country, a t 
seashore or abroad. That name means, whet stamped on a fountain = a 
pen, a perfect product in every sense of the word and in the Thousands of young people will have lots a 
smallest detail. It means that your investment is one from pa . a 
which you will be greatly benefited in your writing for of spare time on their hands between now oi . 
many years to come, for the pen never Sails to write, the ink . 
never escapes, when or where it is not re- and October First. You can turn all or oi é 
ee wor wer oom See a part of this time into money if you want to. 2 a 
be had of a style to meet your par- , ; 
ticular writing requirements. The We want a lot of young people to act as our s 
parts won’t break, and “i, 


representatives this summer—to look after 
renewals and to send new subscriptions for 


The Saturday Evening Post 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 


For this work we will pay you a weekly 
costol the pen. Se . | a 7 salary and a commission on each order for- 

; . warded. We require no guarantee as to the 
amount of. business to be sent and there is 
no expense to you. If you are willing to 
try it, we are willing to take the risk. If 
you are interested, address 


it will write 
just as freely 
and easily as 
silk slips off 
a reel.” 
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For sale by the best 
dealers in all localities. 
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Circulation Bureau 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 









L. E. Waterman Co, 173 a N. Y. 


8 School St., Boston. 136 St. James St., eae 7 209 State St., Chicago. 
742 Market St., San Francisco. 2 Golden Lane, London. 
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| Pays For Itself eRe ay {LEARN TO swim) 


Many Times Over . : > ANTISEPTIC 



































Re GREAT SPORT IN 1 THE WATER 
bd A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them ‘ 
: without an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad's 
tm water-wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first 
ho day you are in the water. For’ those who can swim they 
, furnish a source of amusement nothing can equal. Easily 
‘ye adjusted. Take no more room than a pocket handkerchief. ~ 
i . Sold by Dry-goods, Sporting- goods, Druggists, Hardware 
om C + bb dealers, etc. Ordering from us direct, enclose price to Dept. P. 
mt fe} eat 3% ou a | on 2 AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 

) ° } i NOTE: Educational Dept. London County Council classified 
‘a L ies f | a t on t he b ru sh 1S Water-Wings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. 
‘at Bright Young Men wanted to act as Agents. Liberal induce- 
8) = “ia offered. Send for particulars, 
ry . . 
Ps [ELICIOUS, antiseptic—more 
* e = 

convenient, more efficient, 
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entirely without rubbing 
y= New Coffield Power Washer pays for itself 


many times over by its wonderful saving on 


A0To ee 
S P RAY reste the star com 
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and less wasteful than powder. 
“We couldn’t improve the cream so we improved the tube” 
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i the clothes! The best way to prove it is to try it—Sample sent for 2c. in stamps oN ge a . Se Baslly 
s City water runs it. You don’t turn it. It washes COLGATE & CO., Department P, 55 John St., New York, U.S. A. conted from place to Dlace. | Speay 
mt othing but rinse and hang out. Makers of the world-famed Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap, Powder and Perfume. not. The 

mt "The clothes are revolved in a perforated cylinder (see The name “Colgate” on Soaps, Powders and Perfumes corresponds to the “Sterling” mark on silver. 
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AUTO -SPRAY MACHINE 
ete. 








































mt illustration) forcing the sc alding suds through and through Trees, ¥. ¢ 
H them, Gets them spotless, cleamer than any woman can as weil as it handles white-wash % 
ra) by hand, without the wear and tear that ruins them, onl céth-weter paint. Pressure 
mt Don't be deceived by imitations. Our illustrated es »k- huyf enough for tallest trees, suitable for 
let shows iow it washes and what it is doing for others. H | t h f | all purposes. Low in price, satis- 
, If you haven't city water, it can be used by h ~f H oO m = e a u n e S S faction quarertact. We make all 
| We wil!l have our nearest dealer put one in and do your Styles and sizes of sprayers. 
}_) next washing for you. If we have no dealer in your city, we ¥ ¢ e . Write today for particulars. 
P'\ will ship direct, satisfaction guaranteed! If you don't like T he Alabastined home 15 beautiful . 
7 it, you don’t have to pay for it. Don't say to yourself it j 7. ‘ 4 aay eae THE E. C. BROWN CO. 
E) can't be done, don't wait. Write for book today The Sanitary Wall Coati in its evenness of color, harmenious in its 22 Jay St., Rochester,N.Y. 
‘at P. T. Coffield & Son, A soft, velvety effects, and healthful because there i . 
f) 1103-1113 E. Sth St., Dayton, O. 4 as : 
H Seniesa et A Re Sc a a a 1 are no breeding places for disease germs or insects. Instruments 
fe | ALABASTINE| [ff ry THE BEST 
s S 7 
Pie hi B h H t ] = “ ysX l a fe) a S L fae — Let us send iz our big new catalog of 312 | 
e Icago eac 0 e | ‘ . ; - pages full of illustrations of Band and Or- 
} Seeatione eer Cisne Vln The Sanitary Wall Coating chestra Instruments. If you want 
~ the best you must have a “Lyon 
; . itt enaiat % costs less and lasts longer. Anyone can apply it. We have (| A a 
is Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes *°, ‘{°*! jesor for MBELe is the only Lasting H/// an interesting book, illustrated in colors, showing actual B Healy” Cornet —sent an — ¢ on 
Y ten minutes’ ride from city, close to great South Park System er np omens samples of the delightful Alabastine tints, with much ALABASTINE aaa = one 
a There is the quiet of lake, beach and shaded parks, or the : : useful information. Senda 2c U. S. postage stamp for it. s FROM a seccuied ; 
ayety of boating, bathing, riding or driving, golf, tennis, basti Rapids ich. ? 
>» Tee, music pe other pe adic Table always the best. e The Ala! ping yd area ter arr » Mich v Pa endorsements , 
mt Nearly 1000 fect of veranda overlooking Lake Michigan beach. fm eaten ot had ee See eee Sve Oe y. of leading players. New bands can also get better 
E> For handsomely illustrated booklet address the Manager, and cheaper outfits from us than elsewhere. Com- 
PS! Lo Sist Blvd. and Lake Shore, Chicago ———! lete Sets from $80upward. New Champion Cornets, 
Dann nr rn Cornell Taught by mati; Monthly payments may be arranged. Old In- 4 
is Seamed ty; Guaranteed Typewriter Supplies :=<<<:" TIMED Shorthand cvsriny contrac: Keon, ‘Monthly payments nay . 
‘ oT y ns; one system sim speedy, accurate. Graduates 
‘yak Pp f Val olor, 3 for $1.00; 2 or 3 color, $1.25. Cornell , alee. oa pa- hold es sitions. Send for free 
e) ‘ atents oO ti _ pesca ta ; per Bue, a or do oe = vs ps $1.00 per r eietasa min j 4 boditletr eile sodhagec d gives the proof. 
f ; atu an conscientious services. ampnhie r . § joOlar s worth guarante 0 Satisty you or your money refundec et o tad TH THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
™ E. T. & J. F. BRANDENBURG, Washington, D.C. } Cornell Carbon & Ribbon Co., 664 Commerce Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 67 The Baldwin, ‘Indianapolis, Indiana. > 64 Adams Street, CHICAGO 
iy , 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 





Give You Absolutely SATISFACTORY SERVICE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


temper taking quality and then tested by specially designed heavy machinery 

for tensile strength —stretching or straining and for torsion —turning or twisting. 
“TRWIN ” Bits are all drop-forged which solidifies and strengthens the steel and thus 
“IRWIN” Bits give the best and longest service for this reason, as well as because of 
their peculiar pattern. ‘‘ IRWIN” Bits are all carefully turned on a lathe to make them 
Ht] absolutely true and accurate and are highly finished —full polished from tip to tip. 
fil ~=Each bit passes through fifty hands and the heads and cutters are all sharpened and 
4 


Te spécial steel to be used for making ‘‘IRWIN” Bits is first tested for 


it 
" : ‘ — . =e Leet eB CaF —s 





When you go to buy, iook 
for the name “IRWIN.” If 
a Bit is NOT BRANDED 
“IRWIN” it is NOT THE 
GENUINE “IRWIN” Bit. 


The “IRWIN” Bit | § 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


For the Home, Farm, Factory and Shop 


N*“ mechanic’s kit is complete without‘a set 











Each set of 25% Quarters contains one each 4,5,6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14 and 16 sixteenths Auger-Bits. 
F They mean faster work—more work — No extra charge for sets packed in cases, 
easier work — they mean better work because they The picture at the right shows the new ‘‘ Model” 
are always true and never tear the wood—they Bit Case—the finest bit case made. 
mean ome service because they do not break. It is built of beautifully grained quarter-sawed 

“IRWIN” Bits are re — wrapped in oiled hardwood, finely polished—having folding lid and 
pepet and packed in red cardboard boxes, under _ sliding drawer. 

iack and White Label, bearing the ‘‘IRWIN” This set of bits is needed in every factory and 
Trade Mark. Next to the hammer,sawand screw- shop where it will prove : el 
driver, auger-bits are the most useful of carpenter- its usefulness day after - 
ing tools and every man who has a home needsa_ day. 
set of “IRWIN” Auger-Bits. Each set of 32% Quar- 

This case isthe same ters contains one each 
style asthe ModelCase of 4, 5; 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
and the sets contain 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16 six- 
sizes suitable forhouse- _teenths. 
holders, farmers— They are used in 
everyone not requiring every part of the civil- 
a complete line of the ized world, 
various sizes. 

Each set of 20% Quar- 
ters contains ata All Dealers sell “Irwin” 
4,5,6,7,8,10,12,14and Auger-Bits. 

16 sixteenths Auger- If you have the slight- 
Bits and one 6-inch est trouble in obtaining 
Screw-Driver Bit. them write us. 


of “IRWIN” Auger-Bits. 








> protection in buying the best, for the 
is | 


6 : 99 Auger-Bit is the ONLY SOLID CENTER STEM Auger-Bit Made In Every 
e Style and Size. So the “IRWIN” is the ONLY Auger-Bit that CAN and Will 


finished by hand filing. Every “IRWIN” Bit is tempered by a secret process, in 
molten tin, oil and brine. This process is so arranged that it is absolutely accurate, 
insuring perfect temper in every ‘‘IRWIN” Bit. When each bit has received the 
finishing touches it is tested for boring capacity in the hardest of 
highly seasoned hard woods such as lignum-vitae—a wood which 
ill ruin most wood-working tools. ‘Then each bit passes to other 
hazds for final testing. The detection of the slightest imperfec- 
tion condemns a bit to the scrap pile. Look at the picture 
of the finished ‘‘ IRWIN ”’ Bit and note the stamp on 
the stem. It is placed there for your 













dealer’s protection in selling the best, 
| for our protection in producing the best. 






Strongest, Easiest and Fastest 
‘ Boring Bits Made 


a Will Not Clog and Will 
Bore in End or 
Side of 
Wood 
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Every *, 

“IRWIN” Bit ,° 
is Guaranteed. Ys 

Price Refunded if ,° Pt a. 


5 ? Bit Co. 
Not Satisfactory Fh 


5? Wilmington,O. 
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@ You may send me 


Fr ee Handsome Souvenirs, and for 4? ¥ 0 m0" 
Carpenters, a Handy Tool *‘ci""°"" Mey 


@ My occupation is .............. 
F's out and mail the coupon below or write Just Mail 






of My hard ware dealer’s nameis 
a postal stating your occupation, with your Py 
own and your hardware dealer’s name and Coupon or ° 


address and you will receive the IRWIN catalog os, 7" 
and a handsome souvenir. a Postal ” His ‘address is 


If you are a carpenter you will receive a handy tool, Now Pg ints ccnscensenstetnescsvalices Ee 


The Irwin Auger-Bit Co. 
Largest in the World 
Station G-1, Wilmington, Ohio 





oMy name Ig ..........0.+. 
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— No More Tire-Pumping — 


With the Goodyear Air Bottle (Not Gas—see below) you can automatically inflate | | 
your tires in a few seconds to the exact pressure that is best for them. This small, | | 
compact steel bottle is carried in a box under the seat. When you want to inflate 


will speedily inflate with pure air to the pressure required. 


The Goodyear Air Bottle 


makes it possible for a woman or child to inflate a tire with the absolute certainty 
that the pressure will be exactly right—and with no more trouble or exertion than 
turning on an ordinary faucet. 


© makes tires last 50 per cent. 

The Goodyear Air Bottle longer. This is conservative. ot 
Underinflated tires give out quickly. With the Goodyear Air Bottle the pres- yw 
sure can be kept exactly right. It will eliminate rim 
cuts, punctures, and a// lire troubles that come from 
under-inflation. 90 per cent. of all Tire Troubles arise from 
this cause. If you have Goodyear Detachable Auto- 
Tires on Goodyear Universal Rims, the Goodyear 
Air Bottle will enable you to be on your way 
within a few minutes after the puncture has occurred, 
And with any tires it cuts in half the work and 
drudgery attendant upon unavoidable punctures. 


The Goodyear Air Bottle 


costs only $15, filled with compressed air— no gas to ruin the tires, 
cosvele the valves or condense within a few hours, leaving the tires 
soft, thus making it necessaryto constantly repeat the operation to 
maintain the desired pressure. And the first cost is the on/y cost os Pa 

— 2 yooss = een Cee p ee up romped 1st, =— —. 
after on bottles purchased after that date we may make a noini- ‘ : 

nal charge for refilling. But for two full years, when the bottle nee on Se ae Bia 
is empty you simply turn it in at any of our stores and receive - on 1 bl : ¥ , a 
anew bottle, vente charged, absolutely free. You do not have the gives ip information about 
to wait. You exchange the empty bottle for a new charged one the care of tires and the exact pres- 
instantly, and there is nothing whatever to pay. Each bottle sure to which each size of tire should 
will fully inflate four to twelve tires—according to their size. be inflated to give the longest service. 
It will partially inflate many more. 


| 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Seneca St., Akron,O. | 


: Boston, 261 Dartmouth St.; Cincinnati, 317 E. Fifth St.; Los Angeles, 932 S. 
Branches and Agencies Main St.; Denver; Philadelphia, 1404 Ridge Ave.; New York, 64th St. and 
Broadway; San Francisco. 506 Golden Gate Ave.; Chicago, 82-84 Michigan Ave.; Cleveland, 2005 Euclid 
Ave.; Milwaukee, 190-196 Eighth St.; St. Louis, 712-714 Morgan St.; Buffalo, 719 Main St.; Detroit, 251 
Jefferson Ave.; Pittsburg, 5988 Center Ave.; Seattle, 2001 Second Ave.; Omaha, 2010 Farnam St. | 

































By Arthur Brisbane 
Reeaeccos' ‘ | Mary Baker G. Eddy #%..itnen format 
sympathetically portrays in a vivid pen picture the woman, 
her home, attendants, and remarkable characteristics. 
Bound in full gilt; fancy hand-made paper. Photogravure 
frontispiece of autographed portrait of Mrs, Eddy. Engraved 


BY MAIL 


I won the World’s First Prize in Penman- 
ship. By my new system I can make a good 
penman of you by mail. I also teach Book- 
keeping and Shorthand. Am placing many of 
my students as instructors in commercial colleges. 
If you wish to become a better penman, write me. 
1 will send you FREE one of my Favorite Pens and 
a copy of the Ransomerian Journal. Inclose stamp. 


Cc. W. RANSOM 
3884 Euclid Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI | 










We arrange, compose, revise and publish vocal and 
instrumental music. Send us your poems and man- 
uscripts for free advice and best terms. 


VICTOR KREMER CO.,322 Marine Bldg.,Chicago 


E 
t 
a tire, simply attach the tube from the bottle to the tire, open valve, and the tire | | E 
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bk a ee | 5 ; in a few leading cities. 

| The Ball Publishing Co., 88 Essex Building, Boston, Mass. 

| Song Writers and Poets | {| (00 The Consolidated Mfg. Co. 
| — 
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NEW fac- 
tor in retail 
merchandising 
of vital importance to every small mer- 
chant in America who wants to increase his 
business and cut down the cost of delivery—the 


Consolidated Package Car 


If you want more customers; if you want to add 
a new feature to your business which is a perpetual 
advertisement and is proving a magnificent money- 
maker to grocers, druggists, bakers, butchers, tailors 
and scores of other dealers all over the country, 
write at once for full particulars and prices. 















Representatives wanted 








1702 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, O. 
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What does a man know about such things? Ivory Soap can make it. 

All he sees is a pretty girl in a pretty gown. So true is this that, if she be wise, she will 

How much of the beauty of the girl is due personally supervise the laundering of her 
to the beauty of the gown, he does not know — summer dresses. She will tell the laundress 
but the girl does. just how she wants them washed — with Ivory 

She knows that the gown she wears, on a Soap and lukewarm water; how ironed; how 
midsummer evening, should be as soft as eider folded and put away. All this takes a little 
down; as light as air; and as clean as only time and trouble; but it is worth while. 


Perhaps you would like to know why Ivory Soap should be used for such a purpose as that just mentioned. The reasons are : 
It is pure. There is no ‘‘ free’? alkali in it—no coloring matter —no harmful ingredient of any kind. Ivory is the safest soap 
there is; and, because of that fact, it is equally adapted for bath, toilet and fine laundry use. 


Ivory Soap ...... . « 994g Per Cent. Pure. 
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The Rise of the Guinea-Hen 


Why Game-Birds Have Become Rare and Costly 


N A CURRENT 
I comedy-drama 

there is a scene 
between a Would-be 
and a Widow, who are 
about to dine at a cer- 
tain fashionable café. 
The victim asks his 
companion what she 
prefers to eat,"and she 
suggests a canvasback. 
Sudden pallor over- 
casts his countenance, 
nor does any relief 
come to him until ina 
swift sane moment the 
waiter advises him 
that there is not a 
canvasback left in the 
house. Lofty scorn 
now replacing abject 
fright, the Would-be 
orders something else. 

Now, what did he 
order? This happened 
in Chicago, and there lay before him the 
menu of one of the better-class cafés, not 
one offering the very highest prices. Had 
this same menu been printed in New 
York, Boston or Washington, the prices would have been, perhaps, twenty-five 
per cent. higher. What the Would-be actually saw was about like this: 


Restaurant Prices for Game 





Prairie Chicken, Broiled, on Toast Mallard Duck, Roasted . 3.00 
(4 $1.50) . . . $3.00 “ Duck, Hieronymus . 4.00 
Partridge, Broiled (4 $1. 50) i.:  o- Butterball Duck . 1.50 
Roasted, Peed Bread Teal Duck, Broiled or Roasted . - 1.00 

Sauce (4 $1. 75) . . 3.50 Broiled Reedbirds en Bro- 
Broiled Quail-with Bacon . . 1.00 chette (4) ke eee od 75 
Roast Quail with Currant Jelly . 1.00 Venison Steak . 1.25 
Golden Plover, Jack _ ee -60 */ es ae 1.00 
Woodcock . . ‘ . -90 Frizzled Venison 4 la Allen . 1.50 
Canvasback Duck | 4.00 Redhead Duck .... 2.50 














But what the Would-be really ordered was guinea-hen, at two dollars. He was 
lucky. Had he really been landed for a full-sized canvasback in one of the swell 
cafés of the effete East, he would have paid from five to ten dollars, according 
to the imagination of the manager. Had he wanted some brook trout to precede 
the bird he would have paid seventy-five cents to a dollar and a half a portion, and 
liver-fed at that. A simple terrapin on the river’s brim would have cost him more 
than all the rest he had in his clothes, because a crate of real diamond-backs nowadays 
is worth at least seventy-five dollars. In these days it is much better for the intending 
host at a little supper to go into the matter with the manager well in advance. 

To-day we eat near-game, and do not always know it. Any chef worth his salary 
knows that a celery-fed mallard cannot be detected in the dark from a real canvasback 
even by an epicure; and knows also that the average Would-be is not a close student of 
anatomy in wild game, and will not see that the mallard is more elongated in contour. 
Most terrapin served to statesmen and others is made of the plain, unvarnished 
Kankakee mud-turtle. Some salmon is made of stained carp. Redhead ducks are 
mostly made of bluebills, and teal are without much disguise made of mud-hens, which 
latter have much the same facial expression when cooked. Reedbirds are mostly 
made of English sparrows. Venison is difficult to counterfeit; although in certain big 
game dinners in Chicago beef has been served for buffalo, mutton for mountain sheep, 
Texas steer for elk, and plain goat of the suburbs (Caper Harlemiiensis) for antelope. 

Suppose little Jacob really loved the girl. What could he do? Jacob now is much 
at the mercy of Esau, the scale having suddenly reversed. Jacob has to eat something 
“just as good.” What is just as good as wild game—what has the actual flavor of the 
air and sky in it, as does, or, rather, did, the jack snipe or the doughbird or the brown 
woodcock from the covers, or the wild fowl from the long path upstairs in the air, or 
the nut-fed wild turkey, or the hopper-fed wild grouse, or the clover and berry-fed 
partridge with the bass drum concealed on his person? Nothing really is just as good 


as these; but Esau, in the shape of a head waiter, only grins. “‘ Not to-night, Jakie,” 
says he. “ What you eat to-night is guinea-hen. You will like it, and you will not 








By EMERSON HOUGH 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


kick on the price, 
because in five years 
it will cost twice as 
much.” Whereupon, 
exit Esau, rubbing his 
hands in his apron, and 
exulting for that at 
last he has evened up 
matters on that mess 
of pottage business. 

Of a verity, Jacob 
must content himself 
with this vocally ejac- 
ulatory speckled fowl. 
Within five years the 
guinea-hen will have 
become a national in- 
stitution. Five years 
from now the chef will 
bring it in himself ona 
silver plate, with two 
polka-dot feathers at- 
tached, as who should 
say, “‘ This is not com- 
mon crow.” In those 
evil days epicures will content themselves 
with the reflection that after all the 
guinea-fowl, the game-cock and the pheas- 
ant are all descended from the ancient 
jungle-fowl of India, and are all Phasianide. These same guinea-hens will not 
seem so high-priced when one reflects that they are Phasianidz. 

Not long ago a couple of Eastern friends went out to Kansas for a prairie-chicken 
hunt, overlooking the incidental fact that there had not been any prairie chickens in 
their chosen locality for the past twenty-five years, and indeed not very many prairie 
chickens anywhere else in Kansas. They tramped two days without seeing a mottled 
feather, until at length, near a farmer’s barnyard, their pedigreed dogs brought up in 
the middle of a covey of wildly screaming polka-dotted creatures, of which they 
managed to knock down a couple in the confusion. Exultant, they showed the farmer 
their specimens of prairie chicken. The farmer lost his wrath in his amusement, but 
presently gave them consent to go and kill all these spotted chickens they liked. He 
explained that these guinea-hens were a nuisance about the farm; that they ran 
practically wild; that they tore up the garden, woke up the family at unseemly hours 
even for a farm, laid eggs that were no earthly good, and were themselves not fit to 
eat. ‘“‘Go after them, friends,’ said the farmer, ‘and enjoy yourselves. Kill ’em all.” 

That was a few years ago, and the sportsmen were ashamed to take home their 
guinea-hens. They would not need to feel ashamed to-day. In a few years more 
little Jacob will send around a brace of guineas as a peace offering to his fiancée’s 
father, and hardy sportsmen, fresh back from the wilds of New Jersey or Long 
Island, will offer clubfellows game dinners of guineas killed with their own horny, 
sun-browned hands. Talk at such a table will naturally turn upon the wisdom and 
virtue of sportsmanship, and all those present may well exult in the fact that 
Americans will ever be a race of sportsmen, the more militant by reason of their 
general interest in the pursuit of the guinea-hen. 


When Sport and War Run Together 


T SEEMS plain that the guinea is assured of a place in the history of wild sports of 
America. But why? Ought this question to have been taken up among the others 
having to do with waste of our natural resources, as discussed in the recent convention 
of governors at Washington? We may answer that by saying that no part of the 
world ever furnished a district equal in food-producing quality to that portion of the 
temperate zone including the United States. Gaze on the old picture and the new 
one, and draw your own inferences. The reason for the change lies in our public 
disregard of that ancient natural law—Greek, Roman, Gallic and Saxon—which 
recognized Esau in the chase first and last, and said that wild game belonged to him 
who reduced it to possession. It was left to modern Jacob to deny this fact, and to 
treat wild game as a matter of commerce. Jacob “reduces”’ it to possession by paying 
cash. Result, Jacob hungry, Esau elated, and the guinea-hen rampant. 

It takes no very widely experienced man to admit the truth that no game tastes 
quite so good as that which one kills for one’s self. Could this basic truth have been 
preserved, Merry Widows would have better times to-day at café tables. Some 
theorists say that sturdier men might pay the checks. England holds to the theory 
that sport and war run together. In her colonies she does what she cannot do at 
home, and so keeps alive her militant sporting soul, which, so far as England alone is 
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When Hired Esaus Shot for Jacob 


concerned, is pretty much to the seed these days, outside 
of practice had on barnyard pheasants and other artifi- 
cial game. It is almost unbelievable that the Jacobites 
have so soon brought America to a parity with little 
England. 

It is not even a parity. We have not yet learned what 
England knows, that a hen must hatch before there can 
be chickens; that a dead hen means no chicks at all; that 
although it is easier to pot a hen sitting on her nest, a man 
doing so is not necessarily engaging in a rational and 
commendable act. England knows, what we do not know, 
that men who engage in that kind of thing wind up with 
the sad alternative of sucking their thumbs or else a guinea- 
bone. 

The waste of natural resource is the great American 
specialty. In politics we view with alarm, and in ques- 
tions of resource we hold conventions, and view with 
regret. A million or two additional inhabitants each year 
must eat something. Naturally this great supply of wild 
poultry, grand species of game-birds—whose superior 
does not exist anywhere in the world, and whose abun- 
dance was not equaled anywhere in the world—offered 
great attractions to Americans, never hampered by the 
thought of replacing or sparing. Paul did not plant our 
game-birds, nor did Apollos water. We could reap where 
we had not sown, and God Almighty might take care of the 
after results. So the guns went afield all over America— 
not alone the guns of Esau, but of those Esaus who worked 
for Jacob at a price, forgetting the law that wild game 
cannot long be held as matter of merchandise. Jacob, at 
home in the city, with now and then a Merry Widow to 
feed, insisted that he had a right to get game so long as he 
had the price. Very well, Jacob has had his way. To-day 
it is guinea-hen for his’n. 


The Inheritance of the Pot Hunter 


HERE was never so much actual waste of our wild 

game-birds as of our wild timber and wild minerals. 
Their disappearance is due not so much to mishandling as 
to the fundamental misconception in the whole matter of 
merchandising ingame. Most of the game killed was not 
wasted, although in early and abundant days I have per- 
sonally seen men go out and shoot down splendid prairie 
grouse and leave them in the grass ungathered. I have 
known of hundreds of wild ducks wasted in this worse than 
barbarous way. These, however, were only occasional 
instances. It was not the waste of our game-birds which 
cost their existence, and which made game a luxury on the 
table of any man to-day; on the other hand, it was their 
utilization as merchandise without regard to moderation, 
and without regard to renewal of the supply. The farmer 
boy who killed the prairie chicken for fun and did not pick 
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it up footed a small total alongside 
of the professional market hunter 
who shipped hundreds of thousands 
of chickens from all over the West 
at a dollar and a half adozen. It 
was Esau organized who shot him- 
self out of Esaudom. 

There is no special merit in con- 
demning this state of affairs, 
because pretty much everything in 
North America is already well 
“‘roasted,”’ to use a common phrase. 
None the less, we can with certainty 
refer to that time of license and call 
it the sure precursor of our time 
of want. No one planted. All 
destroyed. No one looked back to 
the ancient natural law, or remem- 
bered that wild game could not be 
marketed any more rationally or 
surely than Jacob could be expected 
to grow whiskers on his arms and 
play it blind on papa. We lost our 
game-birds in those flush times 
when hired Esaus shot for Jacob— 
prehistoric days, when mud-turtles 
were not terrapin, when no carp 
swam in a clear stream, and no 
English sparrow chirped where the 
wild sweet-williams grew. 

I have known a market hunter 
who traveled in a private car; who 
made six to ten thousand dollars a 
year shooting ducks, and who 
cleaned up ten thousand dollars’ 
worth of plumes in three weeks’ 
time in one Mississippi swamp. I 
have known one order for various 
kinds of upland birds, footing over 
half a million head in all, to come 
from one Boston commission firm 
to a commission firm in Chicago, 
all this game to be used on the 
tables of trans-Atlantic steamers. 
That order was filled. It could 
not be filled now for a million dollars. In those days com- 
mission dealers in Chicago and St. Louis sent out to their 
staff of market hunters in Kansas, Nebraska and Minne- 
sota, kegs of powder, sacks of shot, or fixed ammunition 
sometimes totaling more than ten thousand rounds per 
shipment. Killing game was a business. The market 
hunter made a study of it. He worked early and late, after 
the sportsman was too tired to work. It was market 
shooting, and nothing else, which destroyed the American 
game. 

In those days South Water Street, the great commission 
market of Chicago and centre of the game supply of the 
world, was a variegated bird shambles, interesting or hor- 
rible, as you choose to call it. The commission dealers of 
that and other 
cities kept lob- 
bies at the legis- 
lative halls, and 
kept them there 
until game _ be- 
came too scarce 
to market profit- 
ably. One after 
another great 
game districts 
were shot out. 
Thus, when 
Oklahoma was 
opened, train- 
loads of game, 
splendid game of 
all sorts, were 
dumped into St. 
Louis, Kansas 
City and Chi- 
cago. In two 
years the com- 
mission men re- 
ported nothing 
coming from 
Oklahoma. The 
story was very 
swift and sure. 

One by one 
the Western 
States awak- 
ened, in the good 
American fash- i 
ion, toolate,and — 
rallied around 
the newslogan of 
“Stop the sale 
of game!’”’ Even 
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Texas, thought to be one of the most reckless States in the 
Union, but really one of the most thoughtful, prohibited the 
sale of game, prohibited its shipment across county lines, 
and cut down the daily limit to twenty-five birds per gun. 
This action in Texas was largely due te the avarice of a 
Galveston banker, who fenced out the public from one of the 
best canvasback marshes in the world. I have seen fifty 
thousand canvasback feeding in one body on a lake in that 
marsh. This banker, conceiving that those birds belonged 
to him and not to the people, went into canvasbacking as a 
business, and laid up money until Texas took her revenge. 
While that banker was making money you and I lost 
money. It was all part of the same system through which 
we have come pretty near losing America. For particulars 
you are referred to our conventions at Washington. We 
are becoming a somewhat polka-dotted republic. 


Cutting Down the Chance to Slaughter 


peo™ a dollar a dozen, prairie chickens rose until many 
years ago they brought six and eight dollars a dozen; 
then twenty dollars a dozen, then twenty-four, now any- 
thing you like. The best prices, of course, were in the 
summertime before the law was out, and when all the 
gourmands of hotels and clubs wanted nice young birds. 
Rallying under their new war cry, the sportsmen twenty 
years ago began a ragged and somewhat dissenting fight, 
selfish in some sense perhaps, but finally somewhat 
effectual: a fight which to-day has wholly or in modified 
form prevented the sale of game or export for sale, or 
export for any purpose, in nearly all the States. 

What game country is left on which to draw for mer- 
chandise in game? And what man cares to break the law 
each time he eats a game-bird? 

Naturally, however, game laws were long, of all dead 
measures, nearest to dead-letter laws in this country. 
Each man made himself his own supreme court, and 
declared it “un-American” and “ unconstitutional’ to 
protect a sitting hen so long as anybody felt like taking a 
shot at her. For instance, Wisconsin passed the singular 
law which said that she would stop shooting ducks in the 
spring as soon as Illinois did. The latter commonwealth, 
which runs far down into Egypt, naturally stood pat. 
This made it a matter of conscientious duty for Wisconsin 
to shoot ducks for a term of years longer! Michigan 
never did know her own mind as to spring shooting. 
Minnesota for a number of years has presented one of 
the best game laws, and best enforced laws to be found 
in the Union. 

In spite of the best sentiment in such matters, mallard 
ducks went right on up to ten, fifteen, eighteen dollars 
a dozen, other game following suit, until game passed 
from the table of the average man, and finally became a 
luxury which not even the rich can to-day obtain at will. 
This is a phenomenon not dependent on the swift rise in 
price of everything else in this country; although a law 
reading ‘‘ Stop the rise in salaries” would no doubt meet a 
warm reception in some of our bést circles. As to the 
future, there is no future. The waiter says, “‘I am sorry, 

(Concluded on Page 28) 





A Simple Terrapin on the River’s Brim Would Have Cost Him More Than 
All the Rest He Had in His Clothes 
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THREE CHARIOTEERS 


Another International Episode of the Ring 

















N THEIR bordered tunics and 
I brow-binding bandeaux the 

charioteers of the Jungling 
Brothers’ Show probably looked more like Romans than 
the Romans did themseives. But their names, as their 
fellows of the horse tent knew them, were “‘ Colorad’,’’ who 
had first stretched leather on one of the mountain stages 
of his native State; “Jersey,’’ who had begun by driving 
a bob-tailed car in Hoboken, but who was now the most 
consummately reckless ‘“‘hippodromer’’ in the business; 
and old “English,” who, until the previous September, 
had stabled a hansom somewhere near ’Olborn Viaduct. 
And now, during the four months since his “ joining on,”’ 
English had been the Jungling horse tent’s inexhaustible 
puzzle and delight. 

What eternally puzzled the horse tent was that an ex- 
London cabby of sixty should be driving a circus chariot— 
and that, indeed, so fiercely and unchangeably British an 
old ‘‘card’”’ should ever have come to America at all. 
What inexhaustibly delighted the tent was old English’s 
accent, his seasons of silent and impenetrable home- 
sickness, and his recurrent, vain attempts to make friends 
among the horsemen by the methods of Oxford Circus 
and Piccadilly. ‘‘It’d seem,” said the boss harness man, 
“like the tent’s always got to have some guy to josh.” 
Upon every possible ground old English called for 
“‘joshing.’’ And Jersey and Colorad’, as the humorists of 
the tent, were the supreme chief joshers. 

On a rainy day when the tent was full Jersey would 
find a feed box on one side of him, and Colorad’ a hay bale 
on the other, and they would begin to discuss with philo- 
sophical regret the manifest decline and fall of the British 
Empire. They spoke of the present marked inferiority of 
English cutlery, of English clothing, of English harness, 
and horses, and ships. But it was those larger questions of 
world politics which most acutely preoccupied the pair. 
They alluded to the universal desire of Canadians ‘to 
make a break and join the States;’’ to the well-known 
loathing of all things English in Australia; to the depths 
of sedition in British India. And at least once a week 
Colorad’ felt compelled to submit to the tent the question 
whether ‘“‘when England finished by tryin’ to get pro- 
tection from France or Germany by askin’ to be let into 
the Union herself —whether it’d be advisable, so to speak, 
to let the blame’ worn-out little Island come in?” 

For his part Jersey was strongly of the opinion that it 
would not—‘‘that to do so would constitoot for America 
one o’ them fatal weaknesses, as you might say, and put 
her everlastin’ly on the bum.” 

The old man never let them get past that. And for the 
next half-hour there would be scenes in that horse tent 
which left it powerless from alternate spasms of ecstasy 
and terror. Colorad’ would terminate his remarks half- 
way up one centre pole, with Jersey frantically straddling 
the crosstrees of the other. And English himself would 
end by bursting his way out under the dripping canvas 
to wander blindly and gaspingly about the “‘lot’’ till the 
next performance. . . . 

This had now been going on since May. 

And it continued to go on till the concluding day of a 
certain famous series of international yacht races, in which 
— as the tent had come in some way to know—English 
looked to see that Shamrock III win as undoubtingly as 
if her two predecessors had triumphed from the first leg. 
It might have been said that, for weeks, he had been living 
for that. 5g 

On the day of the concluding race the Jungling Show was 
playing to a little “‘four-figure burg” in Illinois, its last 
“lot” before making Chicago. For two hours after the 
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first performance English had been stand ng in an un- 
broken downpour before the bulletin board oi the local 
Herald. But it was not till the “night show” was nearly 
over that the final and crushing bulletin came in. 

Jersey delivered it himself as his car clanked after 
English’s into the arena entrance. “It’s fierce, y’ know,” 
hesaid. ‘‘ There used to be a time when that country of 
yours was somethin’ on the water, anyways!”’ 

Old English gave a sort of little, palsy-like quiver. 

Colorad’s chariot trundled in on the other side. ‘‘ The 
way I look at it,’”’ he remarked, “ England's just naturally 
got the age disease all round.” 

The old man’s lips opened and remained open gapingly. 

That was all they said. That was all. But supposing 
they said what you had fairly begun to believe—and to 
believe because you had been made to feel the curse of age 
upon yourself? Supposing you had been one of the old 
things crowded out of London by French motor busses and 
Yankee “tubes”? Supposing when you had come three 
thousand miles in the hope of getting another hansom in 
New York, that there, too, you had been ‘‘ too old”’ for it? 
Supposing after walking the streets for seventeen weeks, 
in the bitterness of your soul you had realized that you had 
been offered that circus chariot only as a kind of joke— 
and as soon as some one came along who was younger —— 

“T carn’t go no furder with it!’’ cried out the old man. 
The three chariots were through the entrance and had 
caught the starter’s gong. Bringing down his whip English 
flung his horses crazily forward and took the inside. 


II 


mm HY, cripes, what’s got the old card now?” mur- 
mured Colorad’ with wonder; “and it ain’t his 
start to-night. Now, I’ll have to ketch nim at the turn.” 
For, between murderously in-leading “quarter poles’”’ 
and sprawled out “‘ blue slatters,’’ the circus chariot race, 
perilous enough at best, is morally warrantable only under 
one absolute if not publicly-advertised prescription. At 
the end stakes, the car which has the poles, or inside, must 
give itself room for the turn by keeping on across the track 
and making its “swing around” by the quaking lower 
tiers of the “fifty cent-es.’’ At the same instant, in a 
lurching flash, its place is taken by the car which has been 
nearest to it on the outside before. If there are more than 
two cars their “fours” make this shuttle movement in an 
instinctive, flying succession; they can get free racing 
enough on the stretches. If, of course, a charioteer had 
decided to commit suicide he could cling to that inside 
place and keep the lead—until the end. . . . And 
when, some thirteen seconds later, Colorad’s four swept 
clashing down to the first turn, he saw that just that and 
nothing else was what old English was going to do! 

“What you at ?” exploded the Westerner through the 
tumult between car and car. “ What you up to?” And 
his horses heaved and strained to get their proper turn 
beside the poles. 

The old cabby’s answer came over his shoulder in a 
voice that was thick and colorless. ‘“Hi’ll show yer wot 
I’mat! Hi’il show yer as there’s somethink Hold Hingland 
can win out in!” 

It seemed for a moment, in that crack-the-whip jerk of 
the “swing around,” as if his inside sorrel was down. 
As for the driver himself, had he not been holding low, 
with his head thrust out like a turtle’s, the cheek of 
Colorad’s high gray would have knocked him squarely 
into the centre of the track. 


And already Jersey's ‘‘four,”’ in 
masterful rotation, had begun to 
take the place of Colorad’s. 

They *losed in at the cord stake, in their turn at- 
tempted to swing for the inside—and again the old man 
kept it! This time, for all its balance-weighting lead, his 
car lifted high upon its right wheel, and rode upon it for 
a dozen fearful seconds! 

*‘Christmas!’’ yeileu Jersey; ‘“‘what you doin’?—Say! 
Say! — D’you want to be carried out o’ here feet hangin’?”’ 

“Hi ‘now well wot I’m doin’. And m’ybe I’ve been 
warntin’ to be carried out o’ ’ere feet ‘angin’ for lorng 
enough!” 

It was the most astonishing, the most astounding 
speech that Jersey had ever heard in his life! 

“Ho, you’re young, orl right!” cried the old man again, 
as their cars leaped hub to hub; ‘and yer blightin’ 
country, she’s young, too! So come on an’ drive over me! 
Come on an’ finish with it now /” 

And then, at any rate, both Jersey and Colorad’ 
understood. The question was, even with full understand- 
ing, could they keep away from him? 

Doubtless they could—if chariot-races were run by the 
charioteers. But when the same “fours” have been sent 
against ear» other twelve times a week for months, such 
races are in ,eality run by the horses. And, even if a driver 
ever was pussessed of the wrist power to halt four horses 
in mid : areer when all their training is lashing them on to 
do their uttermost, a circus charioteer is not an individual 
of high station and command. Jersey and Colorad’ would 
as soon have thought of ‘‘throwing”’ that race on their 
own responsibility as of taking their fours out in front of 
the ‘‘ big top”’ and offering them for sale. 

“He’s gone bug!” choked Jersey, when he and his 
brother ‘‘ josher”’ found themselves careening abreast in 
English's dust; ‘‘ he’s gone bug as the whole freak show!”’ 

*‘ An’ we're all snarled up to blazes already!”’ 

‘But we got to let him get away with it, some how!”’ 

Yet unceasingly from behind them came that throbbing, 
harrying ra-ra-ra-rararara of the band in the “racing 
roulade.”’ One would have said that the snare drums and 
the big bass were trying demoniacally to outpace that 
hammering devil’s tattoo of the hoofs themselves. With 
a thresh of yoke chains the black four again carried their 
car rim to rim with English’s, and again began to swing 
for the inside. 

‘“* Aw, say, now,’’ pleaded Jersey huskily, “‘take ’em out, 
now; take ’em out. What’s got youse, anyways?” 

‘“* Nothink’s got me but wot’s ‘ad me these four months! 
— four months, an’ me a strynger, an’ not a word as pal 
to pal from any ‘ecklin’, beggarin’ one of yer!” And 
again he kept the place. 

To the shouting eight or ten thousand of the audience 
that chariot-race differed from other chariot races only in 
so much as they had never seen any other to approach it. 
To the circus people there was nothing that was not clearly 
seen and understood. But, as long as the band continued 
to make the pace, the horses would continue to run. And 
the ring master, who alone in the arena had authority to 
stop the band, had been called out a minute before by the 
manager. To Jersey and Colorad’ it was now as if their 
cars were attached to a pair of tremendous chain ropes, 
held by some giant in the centre ring and whirled in a circle 
of resistless speed that grew with every revolution —and as 
it grew, too, passed ever more completely and horribly 
out of their own control. They had almost lost all sense of 
physical power themselves. And with that was the feeling 
that every time English escaped them, it was only the 

(Concluded on Page 30) 
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EW things are more 
K irrational than our 
hygienic, moral and 
official attitude generally toward beauty. 
It is officially decried as the most evanes- 
cent of life’s fleeting shows, as vanishing 
as Burns’ Snowflake on the River: 


“A moment white, then gone forever.” 


Besides, it is deceitful above all things— 
a lure to lead us into all sorts of trouble 
—a thing that as an aim, or a considera- 
tion that should influence us in the 
serious affairs of life, should not be 
regarded for 4 moment. 

And yet—and yet-—it drags every 
one at its chariot wheels, including even 
the moralist and the “ practical” man 
themselves. 

We can readily understand the denun- 
ciations of beauty. They are the des- 
perate attempts of the rational, the 
prosaic sides of our nature to protect 
themselves from being utterly over- 
whelmed and overridden by this con- 
quering daughter of the gods. But why, 
when we can see that it is a mere mat- 
ter of surface tints and know that it is 
fleeting, are we so irresistibly attracted 
by it? Biology has an answer ready— 
that practically eight times out of ten 
beauty is Nature's seal of approval, her 
certificate of wholesomeness and of pu- 
rity. Our ideas of beauty have largely been built by age- 
long experiences of the race upon the crude, old, matter- 
of-fact principle, ‘‘ Handsome is as handsome does.”’ From 
this point of view,' yellow is beautiful, because it is the 
color of the sunshine, of warmth and light and growth. 
Blue is beautiful because it is the color of the clear sky. 
Red, as the color of the crimson life-blood, the mark and 
sign of health and vigor. A particular type and contour 
of face are beautiful because they are usually found asso- 
ciated with health, cheerfulness and efficiency in our own 
particular race. This is why the white races have one 
type of feminine beauty, the yellow races another and 
widely different one, and the black yet another; though, 
as all these belong to the human species and are more 
like than unlike, their ideals agree in many particulars. 

In short, the very fact that a face strikes us as beautiful 
is, though by no means conclusive, good presumptive 
evidence that it is an index of balance, of vigor and cheer- 
fulness—in other words, of the best features of the race. 
Curious proof of this may be found in the fact that a 
composite photograph of say one hundred individuals is 
always ‘‘ better looking’’ than what we would regard as an 
average member of the group. The normal or racial 
features stand out prominently, and are “beautiful,” 
while the abnormal, or defective, neutralize one another. 

This brings us to the heart and crux of our subject. 
First of all, that it is perfectly legitimate for an individual 
— man or woman—to desire and by all reasonable means 
to attempt to obtain beauty. But, secondly, and even 
more fundamental, that beauty must be, in nine cases out 
of ten, the surface reflection of vigor, wholesomeness and 
purity, an index and a product of the deepest and most 
fundamental facts of bodily structure. 

Few things could be falser than the oft-quoted old 
proverb, ‘‘ Beauty is only skin deep, but ugliness goes to 
the bone!”’ 

Easily two-thirds of human beauty is beauty of face, 
and a large share of this dominant element consists in that 
curious complex, built from a variety of influences, which 
is not inaptly, from this point of view, termed “a good 
complexion ’’—for a more complex phenomenon would be 
hard to-discover in the whole realm of Nature. 


Paying Interest on a Good Color 


. of all, every particle of color that the complexion 
has is borrowed— borrowed from the blood and from 
the heart—and the only terms upon which the loan will be 
continued are the prompt and regular payment of interest, 
not annually, or semi-annually, but daily. Said interest 
to be paid in coin or bills of four denominations, drawn 
upon the banks of the universe, namely, fire, water, air 
and earth: Fire in the form of that embodied sunlight we 
call food; air and water in the form of a continual bath 
of one and frequent baths of the other; earth, by exercise 
upon or in it, with foot, racquet or spade. All the changes 
in the color of the complexion are due solely to the amount 
of blood flowing through the blood-vessels of the face, and 
to the quality of that blood. The condition of the skin of 
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the face has practically no more to do with it than the 
glass in the florist’s window has with the flowers that are 
displayed behind it. Its whole duty, its utmost effect is 
achieved when it keeps itself clean. It is simply a living 
elastic, ground-glass or celluloid plate, through which the 
rosy blood, alike the life essence and the product of the 
entire body, can glow. We talk of the hero or the saint 
‘with his soul shining through his face.’’ Every one of us 
literally shows his heart through his complexion. 

It is as idle to attempt to change, in any lasting way, the 
color of the complexion, by local manipulations, or appli- 
cations of any sort, as it would be to make the petals of a 
rose redder by massaging them. When a gardener wishes 
to improve the size and color of a rose he knows exactly 
what todo. He plants it where it will get the morning sun, 
and yet be sheltered from the northeast winds. He en- 
riches the soil about its roots with a lavish hand, shelters it 
from the glare of the midday sun, so that its siesta is not 
disturbed; he cleanses and cools its leaves and stalks by 
sprayings and sprinklings with pure water. And he gets 
his results. Just so must we go about it to improve that 
fairest rose of earth’s garden, the human face. 


Lemon Juice and Violet Pillows 


HE only way to have a beautiful complexion is to 

observe the rules of Nature’s universal beauty game, or 
to inherit one from ancestors who have played the game; 
and even this last choicest gift of the gods can only be 
retained by complying with the conditions, by paying the 
interest on the loan. 

A good complexion is like happiness. The best way to 
miss it is to aim at it directly. It cannot exist either of 
itself, or for itself alone, any more than “art for art’s 
sake.”’ Its color is simply a flag flown at one of the out- 
posts of the blood army. The only way in which it can be 
kept flying is by having a strong central force, and plenty 
of patroling parties, to keep the lines of communication 
open and maintain a sufficient guard at the outposts. 
And the guard is changed every fraction of a second. 
There is no such thing as a permanent “good color.’” The 
outpost is not even held by a permanent garrison, but its 
ruddy patch of vigor is due to a continuous stream of red 
corpuscles hurrying by at a double-quick, day and night. 
Stop them for two seconds, and you get “black in the 
face.”’ 

Let the knife of the rosiest, ruddiest, fisher-boy that 
ever pulled an oar slip and gash his femoral artery, and 
his face will become the color of marble, or of old ivory, 
in a handful of minutes, if the flow be not checked. 

One of the many “complexities” of this subject is the 
exceptions that have to be made to every rule or state- 
ment. And here are two of them. First, that there is 
another color in the skin besides that of the blood, due to 
the pigment contained in the middle layer of cells (rete 
Malpighii). This is of a yellowish color, is present in traces 
in even the blondest skin, and by its varying amount causes 
not only the various ‘“‘complexions,”’ from blond to bru- 
nette, but the colors of the different races as well. The 
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negro has exactly the same 
pigment as the white man, 
only more of it. 

When the skin is exposed freely to the 
sun this pigment increases in amount, 
causing the familiar freckle, “‘tan”’ or 
bronze color. This is believed to be a 
protective reaction to screen the body 
against the injurious “ultra violet’’ or 
“chemical” rays of sunlight; hence its 
usual presence in large amounts in the 
skin of tropical races. 

Second, that some girls and a few 
women will have perfectly ideal com- 
plexions, from the “June rose’’ to the 
“peaches and cream’’ varieties, and yet 
defy every known rule of health or of 
common-sense. 

But even for this, biology has ready 
one of its cold-blooded explanations. A 
good complexion, a fine color, is not 
merely an index of health and vigor, but 
an advertisement. And as the flower 
develops the glowing colors of its petals 
to attract the bee or the butterfly with 
his load of fertilizing pollen, so wise old 
Mother Nature, in the kindness of her 
heart, has permitted our human buds 
and blossoms in the springtime to show 
the rose in the cheek, as a ‘charm to all 
observers. That is why we are all beau- 
tiful, or much more nearly so, when we 
are young. Far the greater part of this 
happy faculty of the springtime of life is due to the 
greater wholesomeness, freshness and happiness of our 
whole body and mind in this rose-colored period. But 
not infrequently we find some daughter of Eve who has 
the charmed power of keeping half her life-blood cours- 
ing through her cheeks and glowing in hereyes. Like all 
hothouse flowers, such are usually the first to fade; but 
while they last they work havoc, both among hearts 
and hygienic laws. These are the cases that destroy all 
the authority of the doctors in matters cosmetic, that 
reduce to a mockery our rules of health, and make us 
throw up our arms in despair whenever the question of 
complexion is mentioned. It is simply one of the exas- 
perating mysteries of the sex, which make it so utterly 
unmanageable, so impossible to generalize about—and so 
charming. It is these exceptional women, who are beauti- 
ful in spite of themselves, no matter what they may do 
which they should not do, or leave undone which they ought 
to have done, that are the basis for the denunciations of 
the moralists, of ‘‘ Favor is deceitful and beauty is vain.” 
They are the despair of the hygienist, because, with a logic 
that is the privilege of their sex, they usually choose to 
regard this inborn and unescapable gift of theirs to be due 
solely to the silly, fluffy, little canary-bird things that they 
do to their faces, from lemon-juice and buttermilk to cold 
creams and face masks—all of which combined have as 
much to do with the case as the proverbial “ flowers that 
bloom in the spring.’”’ And two-thirds of their less fortu- 
nate sisters imitate them and imagine that by infantile 
pattings and splashings of*this sort they can reproduce in 
themselves these inborn, age-inherited charms. 

“Mrs. So-and-So has a complexion like a peach, and 
she says she owes it to bathing her face in lemon-juice 
every night and sleeping on a violet pillow.’’ ‘‘ Doctor 
So-and-So tells me to sleep with my windows open, take 
more exercise and cold baths—I just hate ’em—and he’s 
got a skin like a nutmeg grater and a nose like a beet.” 

It is easy to guess whose advice will be followed. 


Tender Curves and Plain Fat 


EVERTHELESS, the fact remains that these women 
who are beautiful in spite of themselves are an excep- 
tion, and a small one—not more than two or three out of 
every hundred; and for the vast majority of us, men and 
women, the best hope of beauty or attractiveness lies in 
playing the age-long rules of the game. You may have 
good red blood in your body, and not have it show in your 
face as much as you could desire. But unless you have it 
in your body it can’t show in your face at all. 

When your blood is thin—in the popular phrase, 
“watery ’--deficient in red coloring matter and fat, your 
complexion will be poor and anemic, no matter to what 
desperate local measures you may subject the unfortunate 
skin of your face. Good blood, and plenty of it, is the only 
sure recipe for good color, for the vast majority of us. 

The next element in the “complexity” of this com- 
plexion phenomenon is outline, plumpness and softness 
and graceful curves. This again is in part due to the 
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amount of blood circulating through the tissues, for the 
skin of the face is wonderfully richly supplied with blood- 
vessels, and will swell like a sponge or shrivel like a dried 
prune as these are distended or emptied. But the most 
important element in plumpness and roundness of outline 
and softness of skin is a most matter-of-fact and un- 
expectedly prosaic substance, and that is plain fat. Every 
inch of our skin is padded and underlaid by a layer of 
semi-liquid fat, which thickens in the depressions into 
positive cushions. Not only is it necessary as a lubricant 
to allow the skin to glide smoothly over the underlying 
muscles and bones, but it is absolutely essential in a most 
vital way to its nutrition. When once the layer of fat 
that underlies our skin has been absorbed, as in starvation 
or illness, the skin becomes harsh, dry, rough and apt to 
crack and fissure; and there is. Absolutely no known 
method as yet discovered by the wit of man of fattening 
one part of the body and leaving the remainder of it thin. 
If you want to give a graceful plumpness and roundness of 
outline to your face, the only known way to do it is to 
feed the entire body. There isa homely Western form of 
invitation to dinner, ‘‘ Draw up yer cheer, an’ set down an’ 
feed yer face!”’ but it expresses the only known method of 
accomplishing this latter feat. 

A “skin-food”’ is as utter an absurdity as a brain-food, 
a ‘‘foot-food,” or a “ nose-food.”” The enly possible way 
of feeding the skin is from the inside. Skin-foods can 
be bought at the grocer’s and the jbutcher’s, not at the 


druggist’s. 
Avoid the Artificial Glow 


HE next element in contour, the lines of the face, the 

expression, the possibility of wrinkles, is another vital 
activity, beneath, and to a considerable degree outside, the 
skin itself. And this activity is represented by the muscles 
of the face. Here, alas, we have yet another division of 
this complex subject, which is itself ‘“‘complexity worse 
complicated.” Suffice it to say that the wnole skin of the 
face is underlaid with a sheet of muscle, broken up into 
larger and smaller bands and fibres—twenty-odd pairs of 
them with Latin names longer than themselves—attaching 
themselves at their deeper ends to the underlying bones of 
cheek, jaw, brow, and at their surface ends to the under 
surface of the skin. Their purpose, very briefly, is to open 
and close the different orifices, eyes, nose and mouth, 
which have made the face the face. It might appear at. 
first sight that here was an apparatus which, as the muscles 
are voluntary, we could control by the exercise of our will, 
and hence determine our own attractiveness of expression. 
But unfortunately—or rather fortunately—the matter 
goes far deeper than this, and if there be anything which is 
beyond our control it is the expression of our countenances, 
for the brief biological reason that the contractions and 
relaxations of these muscles are governed by the needs and 
conditions of the canals or openings which they open and 
close. The muscles of the lower half of the face, roughly 
speaking, are controlled by and express the condition of 
our digestion, and respond to impulses from every inch of 
our thirty-odd feet of food tube. The muscles of the 
middle third, surrounding the nostrils, are controlled, 
entirely beyond our power of interference, by the 
conditions of our lungs and body tissues in regard 
to their oxygen supply; while those of the upper 
third of the face respond to the 
impressions made upon our optic 
nerves and sense of smell, or, as 
these are the foundations of our 
brain, upon our whole minds and 
intelligences. 

It is little wonder that our shrewd 
old ancestors for hundreds of gen- 
erations past have attached great 
importance to the expression of a 
man’s countenance, as an indics- 
tion both of his efficiency and his 
disposition. Not what we would 
like to be, but what we are, is 
written upon our faces. If we want 
to have a cheerful and pleasing 
expression, we can’t get it by re- 
peating patent formule like, 
“Papa, potato, prisms, prunes and 
plums!” but by living the life, and 
playing the game hard, but fair. 
If you want to keep unpleasant 
lines from appearing at the corners 
of your mouth, don’t skimp on 
your butcher’s and grocer’s bills 
in order to spend on veils and skin- 
foods. 

If you wish to keep the crow’s- 
feet away from the corners of your 
eyes, live a wholesome, cheerful, 
natural life, as much as possible in 
the open air and the sunshine, 
instead of trying to rub them out 


after they have happened. Old Appetite it Gives 







This Works Partly by Direct 
Effort, but Chiefly by the 


Omar must have had in mind these deadly 
lines and marks upon the human counte- 
nance when he sang: 


The moving finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all your piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back, to cancel halj a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word oj it. 


The only real way of exercising your 
face is to exercise your entire body and 
mind. These little strands of muscle 
beneath the skin are in constant and inces- 
sant play during all our waking hours. 
They give the skin its only real and effect- 
ive massage—from the inside. If you want 
to exercise and develop it to its highest possibilities of 
vigor, elasticity and beauty, you must live, and enjoy 
things, with every inch of your body. And twenty-six pairs 
of these tireless little workmen, pushing and pulling and 
twitching all day and night long, will do infinitely more, to 
improve your complexion and smooth out your wrinkles, 
if you will only give them a fair chance and head them in 
the right direction, than the most elaborate pattings and 
rubbings and massagings ever thought of, which at best 
can cover a mere fraction of an hour in the twenty-four. 

It is true that various of these methods, like massaging, 
steaming, bathing in very hot water, and the application of 
alcohol, camphor, acids and irritants of various sorts, will 
draw the blood to the surface, and temporarily increase 
the amount of it circulating in the face, thus giving an 
artificial glow, or imitation ‘“‘complexion.” But they 
never can produce the real thing or more than a mere 
temporary effect. Moreover, like everywhere else in the 
world, action is followed by reaction; and the complexion 
that is perpetually fussed with in this way, and steamed 
and parboiled, or half skinned and scrubbed, is very apt 
in a short time to get a distinctly second-hand or “fifth of 
July’ sort of appearance. In fact, it is nearly sure to do 
so, unless it happens to be one of those hereditary and 
indestructibly good ones to begin with. Moreover, most 
of these kneading and cooking methods encourage the 
growth of hair upon the face—though usually not enough 
to enable you to exhibit as the Bearded Lady. 


The Best Colors for the Face 


AST of all, there is the nature and structure of the skin 
itself to be considered. This is simply a great water- 
proof, air-proof, cold-proof, electricity-resisting sheet, 
which is spread over the entire body, for the purpose of 
shutting out injurious external influences. Its business is 
passive resistance, not active participation of any sort. 
Its duty is to shut things out, not take them in. It has 
glands, but they are for the purpose of pouring forth 
excretions (the sweat glands) or for the lubrication of the 
hair (sebaceous glands). It has little more power of 
absorption than a mackintosh coat. Nothing save a few 
of the strongest drugs can be driven through it, except 
under pressure of a powerful electric current. Most of 
the drugs that we formerly believed wereabsorbed through 
it, like mercury, iodine and carbolic acid, are 
now known to be volatilized by the heat of the 
body and inhaled through the nose and mouth, 
while they scarcely penetrate the skin at all. 
Still less can any nutriment of any sort be made 
to pass through it. Milk-baths, wine-baths and 
oil-baths are pure relics of barbarism and super- 
stition. They are practically never used nowa- 
days except as an advertising dodge by clever 
actresses. 

Its very structure is significant, its outer layer 
made up of from three to five successive layers 
of cells, the deepest of which are comparatively 
round, the next cuboidal, and the next flattened 
or tile-shaped (from which they take their name, 
“‘epithelial”), and the most superficial ones, 
flat and scalelike. These are in continual proc- 
ess of growth and change, forming in the deeper 
layers, and moving outward toward the surface, 
flattening and drying as they go. When finally 
they reach the surface, which they coat like the 
shingles on a roof, they are half dead, and 
rapidly shrivel up, die and fall off. Weare thus 
continually discharging a shower of scales, of 
dead skin-cells, from every inch of our surface, 
day and night. Supposing even that we sat- 
urate the surface layers with some powerful 
mordant like iodine, or paint them with a caus- 
tic like nitrate of silver or nitric acid, it is only a 
question of a few days or hours when the cells 
thus impregnated are shed and thrown off from 
the body. Everything that attempts to enter 
through the skin must run counter to this con- 
stant outward current of living cells. When by 
heat, friction, scrubbings, or even acids and 
caustics, you peel off this surface layer of cells, 
all you do is to increase the rapidity of their rate 
of dying a little, without any effect whatever 
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upon the deeper cells. In fact, the skin is one magnificent 
mechanism for cleaning itself and shedding things. 

As to cosmetics in general, there is little to be said, and 
that little probably useless—-as they are. Their worst 
fault is that they are utterly ineffective, and that they 
delude those who use them 
into the idea that by these 
superficial tinkerings and 
artificial tricks they can 
escape the penalties of neg- 
lecting their health. Com- 
paratively few of them are 
actively harmful—they are 
merely worthless. Nine- 
tenths of them consist of 
ninety per cent. rose-- 
water, nine per cent. lav- 
ender, rosemary, violets 
and other perfumes, and one 

per cent. of sub- 

stances like borax, 
benzoin, walnut 
leaves and lemon 
peel. A giance at 
their formula will 
double a pharma- 
cist up like a para- 
graph from Puck. 

Those who have 
» naturally good 

complexions will 

get good results 
from them; those 
who have poor 
ones, poor results. 

Those that give 

artificial tints are 

of course frank con- 

fessions of failure, 
and usually deceive few besides their wearers. Real 
blemishes and defects of the skin, like pimples, pus- 
tules, blotches, roughness, chapping, scaly patches, birth- 
marks, are the results of disease, and, like other diseases, 
can be treated and cured by competent physicians. 
Diseases of the skin, or dermatology, form a large and 
important special field in scientific medicine and are no 
longer left to charlatans and adventurers. 

Wash the face as if it were a window-pane—not a 
kitchen floor. Nature’s own face-cream is a delicate oil, 
poured out by the sweat-glands. Too hot water and too 
strong soaps remove this, leaving the delicate surface 
unprotected, to roughen, crack and chap. 

The only known “skin tonic”’ that works is cold, in the 
form of cold air in liberal doses. This works partly by 
direct effect, partly by the exercise it spurs you to to keep 
warm, but chiefly by the apvetite it gives you. 

The best colors to apply to your face—through the open- 
ing provided for that purpose—are red meats, green vege- 
tables, purple fruits, golden butter, white bread and sugar. 

Take care of the body and the complexion will take care 
of itself. If you want to look beautiful, be it through and 
through and you'll achieve your ambition in some measure. 
“‘Hansum does” soon becomes “‘ hansum is.”’ 


A Straight and Narrow Path 


LMOST everybody agrees upon Judge Gray’s emi- 
nence as a jurist, and, remembering his leadership of 
the anthracite coal-strike arbitration-board, his services in 
The Hague Court, his membership on the High Commis- 
sion of Quebec, and his relations with the consummation 
of the Treaty of Paris, nobody should doubt but that he 
knows everything about how to make peace on earth and 
something about how to make peace with Heaven. 

It was of the latter subject that he was speaking a few 
weeks ago when he said: 

“In my opinion, it is not so much how a man was 
brought up that counts as how, having been brought up, 
he finally descends. There, for instance, was that good 
liver, old Colonel Rumsey, of Kentucky. The Colonel 
was desperately wounded at the battle of Lookout Moun- 
tain and, after the engagement, asked that a clergyman be 
sent for. tis orderly knew the officer’s religious educa- 
tion, and so returned to the dying man’s bedside consider- 
ably disturbed by the fact that he could discover no 
minister of the Colonel’s own denomination. 

“Beg pardon, suh,’ said the orderly, saluting, ‘but I 
couldn’t find a Presbyterian anywhere, an’ I somewhat 
hesitated ’bout bringin’ the only available man.’ 

“**Why so, Tom?’ the Colonel demanded. 

****Cause he was a ’Piscopalian, suh.’ 

“The dying bon-vivant smiled wanly. 

‘“‘* Bring him ‘long, Tom,’ he gasped; ‘bring him right 
‘long. He ought to do pretty smart. It’s true I was bawn 
an’ raised a Presbyterian, but then, you see, when I come 
to consider all the things I’ve done, I’m afraid I’ve lived 
pretty much of an Episcopalian life.’” 
















The Only Way to Have a Beautiful 
Complexion is to Observe the Rules 
of Nature’s Universal Beauty Game 
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POE TS-HUMAN AND DIVINE 





started, unless it was that Bee Appleton 

went to a lecture on ‘‘ Poets—Human 
and Divine,” given by Fra Sommer§, of the 
Little Workers of the Wilderness, at Carnegie 
Hall. She had to. Her mother, Mrs. Oliver Appleton, you 
know, was one of the patronesses and made her go, because 
all of the smart people were sure to be represented. You 
know, Beatrice never really did care for literary things, 
although she always used to carry around a book when- 
ever scientists, or people like that, came to visit her 
mother, because it looked intellectual. That is Beatrice. 

Though, now that I think of it, I remember that she had 
been furious that day over the sly way that Gladys Weller 
had dropped the information that Patricia Boardman was 
making a tremendous success of her ‘‘ Occult Circle.”” We 
didn’t know what that was then, but Billy Fillston said it 
was “‘leading a fat East Indian on a string, feeding him 
doughnuts and dough until the police arrest him as an 
impostor.’”’ Maybe that’s it, but I think Billy only said 
that to please Beatrice; she is always so green over any- 
thing Patricia brings off. 

Anyway, Bee went to that lecture, and I went with her. 
It was Lent, anyhow, and there was nothing much going 
on. And, besides, George Rockwell and Billy were going, 
and I had a fine chance to wear my new mourning jewels, 
because mamma’s second cousin, in Ohio, had just died. 

Mrs. Gaynes was chaperon. Bee and I need it? Of 
course not. But this was a function, and we had to have 
her for show purposes. But, if it had been automobile 
rides, where nobody would see us, that would have been 
different. But Beatrice’s mamma insisted, and so we 
took Mrs. Gaynes and, with the boys, that was our party. 

The lecturer was speaking when we came in, but that 
didn’t put Beatrice out a bit. She just managed every- 
thing so that nobody 
paid the least atten- 
tion to what he was 
saying. No! While 
we were seating our- 
selves the whole hall 
looked at us, and, until 
Beatrice was settled 
comfortably and quit 
her talking, and 
showed that she was 
going to listen, they 
kept looking our way. 
It was quite a trium- 
phant entrance. 

Then the lecture 
went on. I couldn’t 
repeat a word of it to 
youif I tried. It was 
ali about some man 
named Dante, who 
wrote something a 
long time ago, some- 
where—oh, yes!—in 
Greece, I think. And 
his verses were rather 
nice, to hear that 
Sommers talk. 

But what I do re- 
member was about 
Beatrice. Not Bee 
Appleton, you see, 
but another girl, a 
fearfully long while 
ago, in Greece, with 
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GEORGE 


the same name. It seems that this person Dante never 
even spoke to her, but wrote a tremendous lot of things 
about her, and thought that she was the most beautiful 
woman in the world. 

Well, that was what started Beatrice (our Bee, I mean). 
And I really don’t blame her, because the way that lec- 
turer sighed and rolled his eyes, and looked just too over- 
come, was simply splendid. And after he was through 
Beatrice just sat there, as if she were dreaming, until I 
touched her arm. 

She turned then, absolutely ecstatic. “Oh, Jenny,” she 
said, ‘‘ to be loved like that by a poet— human and divine!” 
And her eyes rolled up just like the lecturer’s had done. 

That made George mad. Because, you see, this was the 
fourth time he had been engaged to Beatrice, and he knew 
just how the trouble usually started. And, besides, it had 
only been a week since they had patched it up again, and 
it was not fair for her to begin to bubble over and get 
interested in some one else so soon. Signs like that were 
dangerous, so it made George mad and sarcastic. 

“Ha,” he said, ‘‘if she’d married that Dante What’s- 
his-name, what kind of a rotten job would she have had 
trying to live on his weird work? Does poetry buy buzz- 
wagons and the fizzy stuff? Not, never!” 

But Beatrice just gave him one of her frappé looks, and 
he wilted, and said he was going to take lessons from the 
lecturer and write poetry himself. 

Just then, Mrs. Van Styne, from the next box, leaned 
over and said she wanted to introduce somebody to 
Beatrice. ‘‘ My dear young children,’’ she said, ‘what a 
pleasure.” And she gave Mrs. 
Gaynes the kind of nod that 
means, ‘It’s because I have to.” 
(There has been no love lost be- 
tween those two since last sum- 
mer, when Mrs. Gaynes had Gid 
Van Styne on her string at 
Newport, you know.) 

Beatrice said she was charmed, 
and then Mrs. Van Styne intro- 
duced him. His name was 
Merlroth, and, what do you think? 
He was a poet! Mrs. Van Styne 
said so. He was tall, and had a 
pale, gray sort of face, with awful 
sad eyes, and a curious way of 
combing his hair—I mean, not 
combing it—all over. I had 
noticed him before, but not know- 
ing he was a poet, of course I 
thought he was just —er—careless. 

But he really was a wonderful 
poet, and so esthetic. Yes, really. 
Because, though he was born here, 
he had spent his life abroad in 
France, England and all those 
places where they have real Art. 
And he had brought a letter from 
the Countess of Bournemouth, 
Mrs. Van Styne said, and he had 
been taken up by a lot of the smart 
people on the other side. So, you 
see, he really was great. 

Well, when Beatrice heard that, 
you should have seen the change 
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that came over her. She dropped her eyes 
and rolled them, just like Fra Sommers had 
done, and tried to look as demure asa Greek 
angel. And Wwhert he heard her ‘name he 
fell right in with the whole thing, and mur- 
mured lots to her I couldn’t quite catch, although I got 
close to them as I rearranged my hat. It was something 
about “‘ with such a Beatrice for inspiration,’’ or something 
like that. 

Bee answered him, and gave him what George calls her 
steen horse-power”’ look, and he seemed impressed. Or, 
maybe it was that she said he must come up and dine with 
them some night. He did look hungry, rather. 

Anyway, that was how it all started, and nothing more 
happened at the lecture, because Gid strolled in just then. 
Of course, he went right up and spoke to Mrs. Gaynes. 
That made his mother raise her eyebrows. And the worst 
of it was, that Mrs. Gaynes saw it, and so put up her eye- 
brows, and rushed us away. I wish chaperons wouldn’t 
take out their spite on the helpless girls they have in tow! 

But did Bee lose herenthusiasm? Nota bit. When we 
got home—I was spending several weeks with her then, 
because mamma had gone to Palm Beach—when we got 
home she just burst with enthusiasm, and practiced Greek 
poses in the drawing-room for an hour, while I played 
love-music on the piano. She held her furs in her hand, 
pretending they were a lute, and spoke in low, trembly 
tones of Dante, and his Greek Beatrice, and everything 
like that. It didn’t rhyme at all, but it sounded splendid, 
while I was playing Hearts and Flowers. 

Then she came down to earth and planned it all out. 
Oh, she’s immensely clever that way. It seems, he had 
told her the trouble. He was a great poet, but his genius 
was not recognized as it ought to be in New York. The 
publishers, somehow, had reached an agreement among 
themselves just to keep him down, and not to take up any 
of his work, and most of them were jealous, anyhow, be- 
cause he wrote so splendidly —at least, that was what ne 
said—and Beatrice just made up her mind that they 
simply had to recognize poor Mr. Merlroth, if her father 
had to buy out a publishing company to do it; but, for 
the time being, we decided just to help Mr. Merlroth 
through our literary society. 

And next day Mrs. Van Styne said that was best, too; 
because, if we took him up, that would make him with 
everybody else. Only she cautioned Bee that Merlroth 
was poor, but proud, and, if she asked him to dine, we must 
pretend that he was doing us an honor; and we should 
always offer him money as a loan, not as a gift. So Bee 
pretended that it was a Greek dinner we wanted him to. 
But later, when George talked it over with him, it turned 
out that it wasn’t a Greek dinner that he wanted, but a 
Bohemian one, because all true Art springs from Bohemia. 

He couldn’t desert his friends, George said he said, put- 
ting his hand to his heart. They were Bohemians to- 
gether! And he could not take this good fortune which 
had come to him without sharing it with them—because 
Bohemians always shared. So George invited his friends, 
too, and next night we had our first literary meeting. 

Oh! ‘It was such fun, being literary. You wouldn’t 
have thought it, really. You know, I always thought that 
it was hard work, and dry, and all that, but it wasn’t; it 
was simply tremendous. 

Mr. Merlroth’s friends were all there. One was actually 
an anarchist! Think of that! An anarchist who said 
he would “just as lief kill a hundred innocent people to 
punish any one that was at the head of anything.’”’ But 
he had been a Polish nobleman, so that made it all right. 

Then there was a Russian patriot girl, who couldn’t 
speak anything in English but “ Love is as free as a bird.” 
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And she smoked, too. Of course, we didn’t mind that, 
because most of the girls have taken that up, anyhow; but 
she smoked as though she liked it, not as though trying to 
be smart, or cute, and have the men say complimentary 
things. 

And most of our little set were there, too: George and 
Billy, and Ezra Tubble, and Harry Worthing, and Gid, 
and Gladys and one or two others. : 

Oh! I forgot to tell you that we dined in an East 
Side Italian restaurant, because Mer!lroth’s friends (poor 
things) might be afraid to come up to Beatrice’s; and, 
besides, Billy Fillston suggested that the Anarchist might 
bite off the door plate when he saw the luxury inside. So, 
from all things, we thought it best to start the club as 
real Bohemians. 

Well, it really was splendid and absolutely new. Bea- 
trice said it was more fun than amateur theatricals. We 
all sat around a dirty table, while they served us all man- 
ner of mysterious dishes, and very bad wine, and we talked 
about Art. : 

And it turned out that that Dante was only a second- 
rate poet, after all, and so was Shakespeare. The greatest 
was a man from Bohemia, called Beaudelaire. He was 
something, said Merlroth, drawing a dainty lace handker- 
chief from his sleeve and rolling his eyes expressively — 
much better than the lecturer had done. 

“‘QOh, see what we’ve missed!” said Billy Fillston. (He 
seemed to feel so bad because he’d gone through Columbia 
and never heard of Beaudelaire.) ‘‘ Waiter. bring me two 
more quarts of that stuff with bubbles in it—I forget what 
you call it.” 

The waiter bowed and said “champagne.” 

“Champagne! Ah, yes!” said Billy, ‘“‘I knew it began 
with a Q. Bring hither quick, while I drown my disap- 
pointment!” 

And he did—the rest of the evening. 

Then Merlroth read his first poem to us, and it was 
splendid—grand. Something about New York, and it was 
called The Dying City, 
and it was just full of 
fine things like this—I 
remember part: 


Along the slimy path a 
crawling thing, all 
blood-besplotched, 
moans moodily in 


misery, 

And dank breaths breathe 
forth their fetid warmth 
from caverns foul and 
shivery —— 


“Ah! the subway!” 
lisped Gid. He tries so 
hard to understand. 

But Merlroth frowned 
and scared poor Gid 
nearly to death. Then 
the poem went on, and 
finished with something 
about: 


A heart that fluttered and 
expired .- 
Because it heard a sigh. 


Wasn’t that splendid? 
And the part about 
blood and all that was 
so strong! When he 
finished the Anarchist rose solemnly, put his hands on 
Merlroth’s shoulders and wept, saying it was the greatest 
thing that had ever been written. 

The Russian woman said something that meant “‘sym- 
phony divine,” and Beatrice was so overcome that she 
cried, too. To think that she should have discovered 
such a wonderful poet! And everybody drank Mr. 
Merlroth’s health, and, one after another, everybody got 
up and said how great he was, except Billy Fillston. 

Billy always would be a discordant voice. ‘‘ Excuse 
me,” he said, “I would always rather be a live codfish 
than a dead mackerel. The White Lights and The 
Strenuous Life for mine!”’ But he drank, just the same, to 
Merlroth, and to success against the mean publishers; but 


‘perhaps it was only because it gave him an excuse. 


The only one who didn’t drink was the chauffeur. Oh, 
didn’t I tell you about him? Yes, he was inside, too. 

It all happened when we were choosing a name. The 
Anarchist wanted it called ‘“‘The Brotherhood of Man 
Literary Society.”’ All men were brothers, he said, and to 
prove it he rushed out and brought our chauffeur in out 
of the cold, and embraced him, and said: ‘‘See this man 
who works with his hands—I call him ‘brother!’”’ 

The chauffeur (his name was Allen) didn’t seem to want 
to be embraced, and tried to get out again. 

But Billy Fillston made him stay, because he said that 
Allen worked with his feet, too, and he would call him 
“lobster!” 

And Allen laughed, because he and Billy had known 
each other at college, and Bee decided that we should have 
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that name, and proposed Allen as a member to show how 
she felt. So he stayed. 

But he didn’t drink; It’s funny, isn’t it, that, no matter 
how much people take themselves, they always want their 
driver to be absolutely sober? But I think Allen just 
didn’t want to, because he was recommended to the 
Appletons by Abigail Havens. She’s that prim, little blue- 
stocking from Pittsfield, and she knew all about him, she 
said—in fact, was a very good friend. So, of course, he 
must 1 .ve been naturally temperance, or she wouldn’t have 
said that. 

Allen was well educated and.all that, too. He was from 
somewhere out West and had actually gone to Columbia 
for a year or two, until his money gave out. That’s where 
he met Billy—though goodness knows how. Then he 
came to the Appleton’s. 

Well, anyway, this night he didn’t drink, as I said be- 
fore. He just sat and looked at the whole thing in rather 
a serious, surprised way—though once, when Mr. Merl- 
roth was reading, I thought I saw him laughing, but maybe 
it was a fish bone. 

After the ovation to Merlroth quieted down, then the 
Anarchist gave a speech. The first part of it was simply 
scarey, that’s all. There was nothing right about any- 
thing, and nothing good about anything, and nobody was 
happy anywhere, and everything like that. Then he ex- 
plained about the true brotherhood of man. It seems that 
it is for everybody to give everybody else what they have, 
only he and his friends are the ones to be given to. 

Then Ezra Tubble interrupted by suggesting that the 
Anarchist start to work at his uncle’s on Monday, shovel- 
ing coal, and assist in the dividing up on pay-day at the 
end of the week. 

_ That made the Anarchist perfectly furious. He clasped 
his white hands, and actually cried real tears at Ezra’s 
inhumanity, to think that, when he was so hungry, he 
could shovel coal! ‘Some day,” he said, waving his long 
fingers in the air, “ itis youand yours that shall shovel coal.” 


Spoke in Low, Trembly Tones of Dante, and His Greek 
Beatrice, and Everything Like That 





‘My uncle did,” said Ezra; ‘that’s how he began.” 

(You know, the Tubbles never can be of the inner set, 
for his uncle really was a miner before he invented that 
patent coal-car.) 

‘*Oh, you do not understand,”’ said the Anarchist in dis- 
gust, “‘but we, we, who feel the hunger and oppression, 
know! All we want is bread, bread, BREAD!” 

And it made him feel no better when Billy Fillston got 
up, bowed, and handed him one of those long Italian 
loaves. Because, you see, he’d had hors-d’ceuvres, soup, 
fish, several entrées and a roast already. 

He scorned it, he said, and started to tell why. I am 
sure something serious would have happened if Beatrice 
hadn’t stepped in and just sat on them all. 

He was right for wanting bread, she said, and she was a 
brother to Merlroth, the Anarchist and his friends, and 
she invited them all up to her home to dine the next night. 

I don’t know why, but that seemed to smooth every- 
thing over—I suppose because it showed that she didn’t 
think herself any better than they were. She would show 
Ezra and Billy, Bee said—she would show them she was 
a true Bohemian. And, would you believe it? George 
stuck up for her, too, because, you see, he figured out that 
if he didn’t get enthusiastic about Merlroth, Beatrice 
would think he was jealous and maybe break off her en- 
gagement again. So he made a speech, and gave it to 
Ezra and Billy for suggesting that such a nature’s gentle- 
man as an Anarchist should work. 

Then the Russian girl played a piece on the piano, and 
when she was through Merlroth went over, touched her 
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reverently on the head, with tears in his eyes, and said: 
“Wholly the inspiration of genius.’ And everybody 
loaded her with congratulations to think that she should 
be so great. 

Then she said that her inspiration was the Anarchist. 
She said it in Russian, and the Anarchist translated it for 
us: that he was her guiding star, because he was freedom, 
and her music was freedom, and all was freedom. And - 
then we all congratulated the Anarchist. 

But he said, ah, no, his inspiration was Merlroth and 
his great work. So we just congratulated all three of them 
together. To think we had come to know such great 
people. 

But Allen, the chauffeur, choked up so that he got to 
coughing and had to go out, and Billy, by this time, was 
feeling so free that he stood on the table and sang The 
Star-Spangled Banner. and George and Ezra joined in. ~ 

And our first meeting ended, though the Anarchist 
wanted to stay and talk some more, to prove that the 
United States was not “‘ the land of the free,”’ because they 
“‘make a man stay married to the one wife all his life, 
when, perhaps ” But we did not stay to hear the end, 
because Beatrice and I took the Russianess in the car with 
us and set her down at her home. And the boys stayed at 
the restaurant to hear the Anarchist. 

He must have convinced them, for the next day when I 
met Biliy he said something about the Anarchist being all 
right, all right, and his capacity was great. But he didn’t 
say what for. 

Next night they all came up to dine and a lot more of 
our set who wanted to join—and Abigail. Yes. That 
little Puritan just begged to come. You see, Allen, the 
chauffeur, had told her about it, some way, and she had 
been immensely interested, and came. So did Allen. Oh, 
yes, he was a member now, and so we had to include him, 
you know. 

And the Anarchist didn’t seem to mind the luxury at all, 
because he smoked a cigar in the drawing-room and put 
his muddy feet on the 
satin divan. That 
showed his equality and 
proved his freedom. 

Anyway, the dinner 
passed off much nicer 
than the other, because 
everything was planned. 
And during it George 
unfolded Beatrice’s 
greatsecret. This wasit: 

She was the President 
of the Daughters of the 
Ancient Dames, you 
know. . That afternoon 
she had told them at a 
meeting that her father 
would give a thousand 
dollars as a prize for the 
best poem written for 
their anniversary cele- 
bration. And they had 
accepted, and chosen a 
committee to attend to 
all the little things. You 
see: a contest—a prize 
-~Mr. Merlroth would 
win and get his true 
position as the greatest 
poet of the age! 

Well, that just pleased everybody, and Mr. Merlroth, 
himself, got up and bowed twice in gratitude, ‘‘for their 
thinking of him in that connection.” 

Just before George spoke I had been looking at Allen, 
the chauffeur; he was looking toward Beatrice, and his 
eyes had a peculiar, faraway expression of tenderness, 
rather. But Bee was all eyes for Merlroth, and only Abi- 
gail, the little Puritan, who was right next to her, looked 
back at him sympathetically. 

Poor fellow! I thought I knew what was the matter 
with him. Bee always makes it a point that her coachman 
must worship the ground she walks on—at a distance. 

Yes, he was smiling at Bee or Abigail (I wasn’t quite 
sure which) when George said that about the thousand- 
dollar prize. He looked up with such a start, and his 
hands tightened so quickly that he broke in two a confec- 
tion that he had half-way to his mouth. 

I leaned over to him. ‘ What are you thinking of, Mr. 
Allen?” I asked. 

He looked up and gavea sad laugh, rather. ‘“‘ The poem 
and the prize to be won,’’ he answered. 

“Oh, you are a literary poet?” I went on, teasing him. 

‘*No,” he answered in the funniest way, smiling; “‘not 
literary, though I did a couple of things at college before I 
—I had to quit,” and he looked rather faraway again. 

““Why not try for it?” It was Abigail—sharp, short 
and earnest, just as if she meant it. 

She had been listening to us on thesly. Asthough I would 
flirt with a chauffeur! and the idea that one could write 
poetry! (Continued on Page 31) 
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THAT DEAR PARITIS 


How the Gay Capital Takes Care of the Good American 
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HERE is a saying of 
f the kind that passes 

as epigram among 
those addicted to the ready-made phrase, to the effect 
that good Americans, when they die, go to Paris. On the 
other side there is a sentiment of diametrically opposed 
nature current in America—usually expressed in its 
greatest intensity by a peculiarly provincial type of 
American business man or a recently arrived citizen—that 
America is ‘‘good enough” for him. The Irish customs 
officials are fond of remarking to arriving passengers: 
““What are you good Americans doing in Europe?” This 
point of view indicates about the same degree of enlighten- 
ment as the frequent French comment upon the traveling 
propensity of Americans, ‘“‘ Oh, so you don’t like your own 
country!” 

While such a reasoning process is the label of a mental 
not a racial class, it is nevertheless true in a practical sense, 
that for the enjoyment of those practical advantages for 
which Paris was formerly famous—most conspicuously 
its art schools, its dressmakers and its shops— America is 
now not only “good enough,” but in advance of Paris. 
For while it is essential for the art student to spend a 
certain amount of leisurely time in all the great European 
cities in order to achieve all that is embodied in that much 
misused and vulgarized word “culture,” it is not in the least 
necessary now for theart student to study in Paris. Indeed, 
Paris is far less imnortant to the art student than Berlin 
is to the music student. The fact is that relative condi- 
tions in the great cities have changed radically since the 
days when the French city was the centre of art and 
fashion and set the pace for the world. But Paris has been 
for so long the golden city of the dreamer, the standard, 
the object of pilgrimage, for a!’ classes, from the artist to 
the crudest type of the nouveausz riches, that somehow the 
shibboleth still lives on although the rest of the world has 
moved along and left Paris far behind in the world’s prog- 
ress—a city of gas and candles, where the commoner class 
of hotels still advertise ‘‘gaz” as a luxury; a city of the 
slowest and most careless mail and telegraph service in 
Europe, where telegrams are often not received on the day 
they are sent and frequently not received at all; where it 
is not possible to send a telegram after twelve on Sunday; 
a city with practically no telephone service, as it is so 
expensive and blunderingly managed that it is practically 
unavailable, and only a few business houses and hotels 
have a connection; a city with no messenger service; a 
city where sweet cream is almost unprocurable (the French 
taste preferring it sour); where clean sheets and towels 
and napkins are considered wanton extravagance and ice 
an unnecessary luxury; where all the public buildings are 
unventilated and the department stores systems are as 
cumbersome as a Marie Antoinette coach. 


Frenchmen no Longer Leaders in Art 


S. gx what of the great art shibboleth of Paris? Who 
is there, Rodin aside, that we would unhesitatingly 
acclaim a genius, with the possible exception of Lucius 
Simon? There are a few men of unquestioned talent, yet 
the fact remains that the best work exhibited in the salon 
in recent years is by foreign painters: American, Spanish, 
Scandinavian. The opera is known by musicians to be 
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worse than that in any other large city, in spite of the fact 
that such exceptional artists as Jean de Reszke, Maurel 
and Plancon have sung there. And at the Opéra Comique 
where the Conservatoire pupi's appear—unfortunate vic- 
tims of a ruinous vocal method—the performances are 
unimaginably strident and noisy, both vocally and orches- 
trally. 

As for the theatres, the majority of the plays are pro- 
nouncedly of the character that we characterize as 
“French,” and the technique of the actors is usually either 
academie as at the Comédie Frangaise, or on the order of 
the lung contest. France, of course, has her great actors 
—the Coquelins, Réjane, Sarah Bernhardt, Le Bargy, 
Yvette Guilbert, Mounet-Sully. But the general excel- 
lence of the Parisian stock companies is not comparable for 
a moment with that of the theatres of Germany or Italy, 
or with the performances of such actors as the Russian 
players who accompanied Orleneff and Nazimova to 
America. 

As for the French literature of the period, it has to a 
great extent the same unwholesome character as the plays, 
and the most widely recognized living writer in the French 
tongue isa Belgian. The best of the modern French com- 
posers have followed the Belgian, Cesar Franck. 


Paris Not Really Cosmopolitan 


1 WOULD seem as if the literary and artistic light of 
France, if not totally eclipsed, were at least temporarily 
extinguished. Meantime other countries have been devel- 
oping. Scandinavia and Russia have produced great 
painters and musicians, and America has produced some 
great artists. Germany continues to retain its musical 
prestige and is in many other ways one of the most pro- 
gressive of modern countries. America now has art 
schools of the first class, enabling students to live in whole- 
some conditions while working. And although the Beaux 
Arts is, I believe, still recognized as the best school of 
architecture, a thoroughly adequate training even in that 
line may be obtained at home. And America has so pro- 
gressed in her industries that, for example, American silks 
are superior to the French ones and no more expensive. 

The unprejudiced observer is forced to the conviction 
that the grandeur that was France and the glory that was 
Paris lay in the country’s great men, not in any intrinsic 
general quality possessed by the people. One hears of 
Paris—another popular shibboleth—as the most cosmo- 
politan city in the world. It is true that Paris for many 
years has harbored people of all nationalities, but what 
effect has it had upon the life of the city or the mentality 
of the people? What other people in the world are so un- 
acquainted with any language but their own, what is more 
intensely conservative and provincial than the French 
point of view? Who has greater hostility to strangers or 
fleeces them more conscientiously—on a comparatively 
small scale, perhaps, but at least to the limit of their imag- 
ination! 

The American girl walking alone on the street, inde- 
pendent and unconscious, has no conception, until a resi- 
dence in Paris has acquainted her with the unpleasant 





fact, of the French point of 
view toward her act. And 
what of the eosmopolitan- 
ism of the Parisian attitude toward a certain color, which 
has remained so unaltered through years of contact with 
foreigners that no woman who has lived for any length 
of time in Paris is willing to wear it because of the mis- 
understanding to which it would subject her. A provin- 
cialism so deeply rooted that it is unable to realize the 
fact that another country could attach a different signifi- 
cance to a color or a custom would seem to be the very 
antithesis of cosmopolitanism. And when such a view- 
point can persist in a city which has been filled with for- 
eigners for half a century, the assimilative quality must 
be almost non-existent. It is true that there has been an 
effect produced by the foreign element in Paris through 
the active, if unimaginative, commercial instincts of the 
natives, which has resulted in the Parisian shop and pension 
keepers coming to realize that something was to be gained 
by having articles and conditions to satisfy a foreign 
demand; but the French point of view remains unchanged. 

The shibboleth of the Paris shops has had an extraor- 
dinary vitality, although American women are beginning 
to realize that the majority of the articles purchasable in 
Paris are actually inferior to those on sale at home. It is 
true that certain articles are slightly less expensive in 
Paris than they are in New York, but not at all in the 
proportion they should be logically, considering the enor- 
mous disparity in the price of labor in the two countries. 
The shopkeepers in Paris make fortunes; the condition of 
the workers they employ is scarcely improved at all by 
the extra prices obtained by their employers from Ameri- 
can customers. This raise in prices for Americans is, by 
the way, universal. Not only are the prices higher in the 
shops in what is known as the American season, but 
Americans who have kept house for years in Paris, either 
on an expensive scale or a simple one, unite in saying that 
it is impossible for the American to buy things for the 
same price as a French person. And in what is known as 
the American quarter—the district between Boulevard 
Montpannasse and the Luxembourg— where Americans of 
moderate means have congregated—-the anomalous con- 
dition has resulted that prices for everything, except 
lodging, are higher than in the majority of *he quarters on 
the right bank recognized as expensive. 


American Shops for the Best of Paris Productions 


HE best of such articles as the American woman pre- 
fers to have from Paris, such as hats and certain elab- 
orate costumes, are exported to America, and now American 
dressmakers of the best class make costumes as beautiful 
as the Parisian establishments—as the majority of our 
actresses and fashionable women have discovered. More- 
over, the costumes are better made in America. It is 
impossible, for example, except at one or two houses which 
are branches of American firms, to get such a tailor suit 
as Americans can purchase ready made for half the price 
at home. The French fabricators are hopelessly inexact. 
They cannot, therefore, cut and fit an exact thing like a 
tailor suit, still less do they know how to press and stiffen 
it. They can design ingenious and beautiful costumes 
for house and evening wear—although mysterious and 
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inexplicable will be found the manner of their construction 
when the home dressmaker sets about the inevitable refit- 
ting—but a tailor suit or a well-made shirtwaist is beyond 
their powers. The so-called tailor suits worn by French- 
women have a jacket as tightly fitted as is possible, and 
a skirt which never looks crisp or pressed, and while it is 
well up over the boots in front, usually _ in the dirt 
at the back. 

Also, except in the case of the best-dressed French- 
women, the materials used are half cotton. Woolen cloths 
are far more expensive in Paris than in America, and, except 
for the broadcloths, are usually of the kind that we asso- 
ciate with the cheapest grade of shops in America. All 
the woolen materials that seem possible to an American 
purchaser have come from England. 

In fact, another of the many supeistitions exploded by a 
residence in Paris is that of the Parisian woman as the 
standard of elegance in dress. The average Frenchwoman 
is, in point of fact, seldom well dressed from an American 
standpoint. It is usual to see her in, for example, a dark 
cloth dress, a white chiffon hat, a pink parasol and light- 
brown, high-buttoned boots, and, in the summer, in a pair 
of far from immaculate white cotton gloves. As for the 
outdoor costumes worn in the French summer resorts, 
they are, as a rule, even more incongruous, and no matter 
how lacy the blouse, it is usually worn with a high starched 
collar, fastened with gold pins. For the last six years 
such a general effect of dressing seems to have obtained 
among Frenchwomen. Among the fashionable and 
wealthy class of Parisians styles more approaching our 
own standards may be observed, but even then there is 
almost invariably the touch ofjexaggeration in hat and 
coiffure that we associate with the shop girl. 

An interesting point in connection with the cost of Paris 
gowns is the French dressmaker’s custom of asking in the 
beginning a larger price than he or she expects ultimately 
to accept. A reason for this given, when a case came up 
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in court, was that French customers are not in the habit 
of paying a bill until it has accumulated to a large amount, 
when they will offer a sum considerably less in settlement. 
The dressmaker said that, if he did not make the original 
amount too large, he would lose heavily. The American 
woman, therefore, who pays what is originally asked is 
given a fictitious price. 

A tailor suit is not the only article of wearing apparel 
that is markedly inferior in Paris. The dainty French 
slipper of which we have all heard is a thing that does not 
exist. What the French slipper really is is an uncomfort- 
able monstrosity with long, sharp toes and a low instep. 
American shoes have now a large sale in Paris. French 
stockings are almost [always too large for the American 
woman’s foot and are of a clumsy shape that wrinkles over 
the ankle. The silk petticoats, although charmingly de- 
signed, do not last so long as American ready-made silk 
skirts at the same price, and, incidentally, although the 
skirts are the same price, the woman in making such an 
article in America would earn as much in a day’s work as 
the French seamstress would in a week. The dainty 
embroidered blouses, both those on sale in the large de- 
partment stores and in the small lingerie shops, are all 
constructed on the French design—so tight across the 
bust and shoulders that the buttons draw apart in the 
back, but enormous in the neck. 

It is a fact, I believe, that the American neck is smaller 
than the French, but no human neck could be the size of 
those on the ready-made French blouses. Yet the French- 
women of all classes, from the expensively-dressed woman 
to the shop girl who shows you the blouse, unite in having 
an amused contempt for the American taste in pattern. 
“* What mademoiselle desires is not a blouse, but a sacque,”’ 
I was once told after rejecting a blouse that would not 
button. But the real surprise comes when the American 
woman somewhat accustomed to home dressmaking sets 
about to alter one of these blouses. She then receives an 









impression that she has passed into a nightmare, or is 
handling the work of a child or a lunatic—so haphazard, 
so irrelevant, so impossible is the manner of construction. 
It is possible for one distinctly sophisticated in the matter 
of dressmaking tu spend days reconstructing one of these 
French blouses to a wearable condition. I have found 
this to be a universal experience among American women 
of moderate means living in Paris. 

Another pretty fallacy is that about the cheap hand- 
made garments and lingerie. While hand embroidery is 
inexpensive in France, the articles themselves, if bought 
in a shop or made by the average dressmaker, come apart 
in a different seam at each wearing, and the shops are so 
badly lighted that it is n impossible to know the 
condition of an article *« -re it is taken home. A very 
definite discomfort, by ... way, of shopping in Paris is . 
the extent to which one is .nocked and buffeted about by 
the unwieldy crowd of shoppers and the clerks who, in 
accordance with the French custom, must escort each 
customer with each purchase to a desk for payment. The 
shocking roughness with which articles are handled is 
another annoyance. The number of times a dainty white 
object will be crushed, trailed on the floor and drawn ™ 
through the anything but immaculate hands of the male 
clerk on its way to the pay desk is most disconcerting to 
the American sensibilities. 

And this recalls that other oft-repeated sentence about 
the cleanness of Parisian streets. It is true that Paris 
has an excellent sewerage system, but the habits of the 
people are so incurably unsanitary that in all the side 
streets, except in the most expensive residence districts, 
and on the majority of the boulevards, the odors are most 
unpleasant, and the condition of the side streets is such 
as the American associates with a tenement neighborhood. 

Another belief of long standing is that in the French 
courtesy and the finished Parisian manners. The French 

(Concluded on Page 29) 
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CHAPTER XIX 

RTLAW’S camp in the southern foothills of the 
Pi asirondacte was as much a real camp as the pre- 

tentious constructions at Newport are real cottages. 
An oily modesty, akin to smugness, designates them all 
with Heeplike humbleness under a nomenclature now tol- 
erated through usage; and, from the photographs sent 
him, Hamil was very much disgusted to find a big, hand- 
some two-story house, solidly constructed of timber and 
native stone, dominating a clearing in the woods, and dis- 
tantly flanked by the superintendent’s pretty cottage, the 
guides’ quarters, stables, kennels, coach-houses and hot- 
houses, with various auxiliary buildings still farther away 
within the sombre circle of the surrounding pines. 

To this aggravation of elaborate structures Portlaw, in a 
spasm of modesty, had given the name of ‘‘Camp Chicka- 
dee’’; and now he wanted to stultify the remainder of his 
domain with concrete terraces, bridges, lodges and Gothic 
towers in various and pleasing stages of ruin. 

So Hamil’s problem presented itself as one of those 
annoyingly simple ones, entirely dependent upon Portlaw 
and good taste; and Portlaw had none. 

He had, however, some thirty thousand acres of woods 
and streams and lakes fenced in with a twelve-foot barrier 
of cattle-proof wire—partly a noble virgin wilderness 
unmarred by man-trails; partly composed of lovely 
second growth scarcely scarred by that vile spoor which is 
the price Nature pays for the white-hided invaders who 
walk erect, when not too drunk, and who foul and smear 
and stain and desolate water and earth and air around 
them. 

Why Portlaw desired to cut his wilderness into a 
mincing replica of some emasculated British royal forest 
nobody seemed able to explain. While at Palm Beach he 
had made two sage observations to Hamil concerning the 
sacredness of trees; one was that there are no trees in a 
Scotch deer forest, which proved to his satisfaction that 
trees are unnecessary; the other embodied his memories of 
seeing a herd of calflike fallow deer decorating the grass 
under the handsome oaks and beeches of some British 
nobleman’s park. 

Why Portlaw concerned himself at all with his wild, 
out-world domain was a mystery, too; for he admitted 
that he spent almost all day playing cards indoors or 
contriving with this cook some new and succulent experi- 
ment in the gastronomical field. 
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CHANCE 


Sometimes he 
cast a leaden eye 
outdoors when his 
dogs were exercised 
from the kennel; 
rarely, and always 
unwillingly, he fol- 
lowed Malcourt to 
the hatchery to 
watch the ‘‘strip- 
ping,” or to the 
exotic pheasantry 
to inspect the 
breeding of birds 
entirely out of 
place in such a cli- 
mate. 

He did like to see 
a fat deer, the fatter 
the better; he was 
accustomed, too, to 
poke his thumb into the dead plumage of a plump 
grouse when Malcourt’s men laid out the braces, 
on which he himself never drew trigger, and which 
interested him only when on the table. 

He wanted plenty of game and fish on the 
place for that reason; he wanted his guests to 
shoot and fish for that reason, too. Otherwise 
he cared nothing for his deer, his grouse and his 
trout. And why he suddenly had been bitten with a mania 
for ‘“‘improving” the flawless wilderness about him even 
Malcourt did not know. 

Hamil, therefore, was prepared for a simple yet difficult 
problem—to do as little harm to the place as possible, and 
to appease Portlaw at the same time, and curb his meddle- 
some and iconoclastic proclivities. 

Spring had begun early in the North; shallow snows 
were fading from the black forest soil along the streams’ 
edges and from the pebbled shores of every little lake; 
already the soft ice was afloat on pool and pond; musk- 
rats swam; the eggs of the woodcock were beginning their 
chilly incubation, and in one sheltered springhole behind 
the greenhouse Malcourt discovered a solemn frog afloat. 
It takes only a single frog to make the springtime. 

That week the trailing fragrance of arbutus hung over 
wet hollows along the hills; and at night, high in the 








“ That Infernal Louis,” 
He Complained, 

“ Hasn't Written One 

Line to Me in a Week!” 


starlight, the thrilling clangor of wild geese rang out—the 
truest sky-music of the North among all the magic folk- 
songs of the Wild. 

The anchor-ice let go and went out early, and a few 
pioneer trout jumped that week; the cock-grouse, mag- 
nificent in his exquisite puffed ruff, paced the black-wet 
drumming log, and the hollow woodlands tbrobbed all day 
with his fairy drumming. 
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On hardwood ridges every sugar-bush ran sap; the 
aroma from fire and kettle sweetened the air; a few bat- 
tered, hibernating butterflies crawled out of cracks and 
crannies and sat on the sap-pans sunning their scarlet- 
banded wings. 

And out of the hot South into the fading silver of 
this chill Northern forest-world came Hamil, sunburned, 
sombre-eyed, silent. 

Malcourt met him at Pride’s Fall with a buckboard and 
a pair of half-broken little Morgans; and away they tore 
into the woods, scrambling uphill, plunging downhill, 
running away most of the time to the secret satisfaction 
of — who cared particularly for what was unsafe 
in life. 

He looked sideways at Hamil once or twice, and, a 
trifle diseppointed that the pace seemed to suit him, let 
the little horses out. 

‘Bad thing to meet a logging team,’’ he observed. 

‘Yes,’ said Hamil absently. So Malcourt let the horses 
run away when they cared to; they needed it and he 
enjoyed it. Besides, there were never any logging teams 
on that road. 

Malcourt inquired politely concerning the Villa Card- 
ross and its occupants; Hamil answered in generalities. 

‘“You’ve finished there, then?” 

“Practically. 1 may go down in the autumn to look it 
over once more.” 

“Is Cardross going to put in the Schwarzwald pigs?” 

‘Yes; they’re ordered.” 

‘‘Portlaw wants some here. I’d give ten dollars, poor as 
I am, if I could get Portlaw out in the snow and fuliy 
occupied with an irritated boar.” 

“Under such circumstances one goes up a tree?” 
inquired Hamil, smiling. 

‘‘One does if one is not too fat and can shed snow- 
shoes fast enough. Otherwise, one keeps on shooting 
one’s 45-70. By the way, you were in New York for a day 
or two. How’s the market?” 

“Sagging.” 

“‘Money?” ‘ 

“Scarce. I saw Mr. Cardross and Acton Carrick. 
Nobedy seems enthusiastic over the prospect. While 
there are no loans being called there are few being made. 
I heard rumors, of course; a number of banks and trust 
companies are getting themselves whispered about. Out- 
side of that I don’t know, Malcourt, because I haven’t 
much money, and. what I have is on deposit with the 
Shoshone Securities Company, pending a chance for some 
safe and attractive investment.” 

‘‘That’s Cardross, Carrick & Co?” 

“Yes.” And as they whirled into the clearing and the 
big, handsome house came into view he smiled: ‘‘Is this 
Camp Chickadee?” 

‘Yes, and yonder’s my cottage on Luckless Lake—a 
nice name,” added Malcourt, ‘‘ but Portlaw says it’s safer 
to leave the name as it stands than to provoke the gods 
with boastful optimism by changing it to Lucky Lake. 
Oh, it’s a gay region ; Lake Desolation lies just beyond that 
spur; Lake Eternity east of us; Little Scalp Lake west— 
a fine bunch of names for a landscape in heil; but Portlaw 
won't change them. West and south the wet bones of the 
Sacandaga lie; and southeast you’re up against the Great 
Viaie and Frenchman’s Creek and Sir William’s remains, 
from Guy Park on the Mohawk to the Fish House, and all 
that baily Revolutionary tommy-rot.” And as he blandly 
drew in his horses beside the porch: ‘Look who’s here! 
Who but our rotund friend and lover of all things fat, lord 
of the manor of Chickadee-dee-dee, which he has taught the 
neighboring dicky-birds, who sit around the house, to 
repeat aloud in honor of ——” 

‘‘For Heaven’s sake, Louis! How are you, Hamil?” 
grunted Portlaw, extending a heavily-cushioned, highly- 
colored hand of welcome. 

Hamil and Malcourt descended; a groom blanketed 
the horses and took them to the stables; and Portlaw, 
with a large gesture of impatient hospitality, led the way 
into a great, warm living-room, snug, deeply and softly 
padded, and in which the fragrance of burning birch-logs 
and simmering toddy blended agreeably in the sunshine. 

‘For luncheon,” began Portlaw with animation, ‘‘we’re 
‘going to try a new sauce on that pair of black ducks they 
brought in ——” 

“‘In violation of the laws of game and decency,” ob- 
served Malcourt, shedding his fur coat and unstrapping 
the mail-satchel from Pride’s Fall. 

“Shut up, Louis! Can’t a man eat the things that 
come into his own property?” And he continued unfold- 
ing to Hamil his luncheon program, while, with a silver 
toddy-stick, heirloom from bibulous generations of 
Portlaws, he stirred the steaming concoction which, he 
explained, had been constructed after the great Sir 
William’s own receipt. 

‘*You’ve never tried a Molly Brant toddy? Man alive, 
you’ve wasted your youth,” he insisted, genuinely 
grieved. ‘‘ Well, wise men and sachems, here’s more hair 


on your scalp-locks and a fat buck to every bow!” 
Malcourt picked up his glass. ‘‘Choh!” he said mali- 
ciously; but Portlaw did not understand the irony in the 
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Seminole salutation of The Black Drink; and the impu- 
dent toast was swallowed without suspicion. 

Then Hamil’s luggage arrived, and he went away to 
inspect his quarters, prepare for luncheon, and exchange 
his attire for forest dress. For he meant to lose no time in 
the waste corners of the earth when Gotham town might 
any day suddenly bloom like Eden with the one young 
blossom that he loved. 

There was not much for him in Eden now—little enough 
except to be in her vicinity, near her at times, at intervals 
with her long enough to exchange a word or two under the 
smooth mask of convention which leaves even the eyes 
brightly expressionless. 

Never again to touch her hand save under the formal 
laws sanctioned by usage; never again to wake with the 
intimate fragrance of her memory on his lips; never again 
to wait for the scented dusk to give them to each other—to 
hear her frail gown’s rustle on the terrace, her footfall in 
the midnight corridor, her far, sweet hail to him from the 
surf, her soft laughter under the roses on the moonlit 
balcony. 

That—ail of it—was forever ended. But he believed 
that the pallid northern phantom of the past was still left 
tohim. He supposed that now, at least, they might miser- 
ably consider themselves beyond peri!. 

But what man supposes of woman is vain imagining; 
and in that shadowy, neutral ground which lies between 
martyrdom and sin no maid dwells for very long before 
she crosses one frontier or the other. 

When he descended the stairs once more he found 
Portiaw surrounded by the contents of the mail-sack and 
in a very bad temper, while Malcourt stood warming his 
back at the blazing birch-logs, and staring rather stupidly 
at a folded telegram in his hands. 

“‘Well, Hamil, what do you think of that!” demanded 
Portlaw, turning to Hamil as he entered the room; and, 
unheeding Maleourt’s instinctive gesture of caution which 
he gave, not comprehending why he gave it, Portlaw went 
on, fairly pouting out his irritation: 

“In that bally mail-sack which Louis brought in from 
Pride’s Fall there’s a telegram from your friend, Neville 
Cardross; and why the devil he wants Louis to come to 
New York on the jump “ 

“‘T have a small balance at the Shoshone Trust,’’ said 
Malcourt. ‘‘Do you suppose there’s anything queer about 
the company?”’ 

Hamil shook his head, looking curiously at Malcourt. 

‘Well, what on earth do you think Cardross wants with 
you?” demanded Portlaw. ‘‘Read that telegram again.” 

Again Malcourt’s instinct seemed to warn him to 
silence. All the same, with a glance at Hamil, he unfolded 
the bit of yellow paper and read: 





“Louis Matcourt, 
‘Superintendent Luckless Lake, Adirondacks. 


‘‘Your presence is required at my office in the Shoshone 
Securities Building on a matter of most serious and instant 
importance. Telegraph what train you can catch. Mr. 
Carrick will meet you on the train at Albany. 

sy = ‘“NEVILLE CARDROSS. 

Answer Paid. 


‘*Well, what the devil does it mean?’’ demanded Port- 
law peevishly. ‘‘I can’t spare you now. How can I? 
Here’s Hamil all ready for you to take him about and show 
him what I want to have done fi 

“T wonder what it means,’’ mused Malcourt. ‘‘Maybe 
there’s something wrong with the Tressilvain end of the 
family. The Shoshone Securities people manage her in- 
vestments here “n 

‘The way to do is to wire and find out,’’ grumbled Port- 
law, leading the way to the luncheon-table as a servant 
announced that function. 

For it was certainly a function with Portlaw; all eating 
was more or less of a ceremony, and dinner rose to the 
dignity of a rite. 

“‘I can’t imagine what that telegram ——” 

‘Forget it!”’ snapped Portlaw; ‘‘do you want to infect 
my luncheon? When a man lunches he ought to give his 
entire mind to it. Talk about your lost arts!—the art of 
eating scarcely survives at all. Find it again, and you 
revive that other lost art of prandial conversation. Diges- 
tion’s not possible without conversation. Hamil, you look 
at your claret in a funny way.” 

“T was admiring the color where the sun strikes 
through,” said the latter, amused. 

“Oh! I thought you were remembering that claret is 
temporarily unfashionable. That’s part of the degeneracy 
of the times. There never was and never will be any wine 
to equal it when it has the body of a Burgundy and the 
bouquet of wild-grape blossoms. Louis,’ cocking his 
heavy red face and considering a morsel of duck, ‘‘ what 
is your opinion concerning the proper mélange for that 
plumcot salad dressing?” 

“They say,” said Malcourt gravely, ‘‘that when it’s 
mixed, a current of electricity passed through ‘it gives it a 
most astonishing flavor ——” 

oe What! ” ; 

‘So they say at the Stuyvesant Club.” 
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Portlaw’s eyes bulged; Hamil had to bend his head low 
over his plate, but Malcourt’s bland impudence remained 
unperturbed. 

“Electricity!” muttered Portlaw. “Hamil, did you 
ever hear of passing electricity through a salad dressing 
composed of olive oil, astragon, Arequipa pepper, salt, 
Samara mustard, essence of anchovy, chives, distilled 
fresh mushrooms, truffles pickled in 1840 port—did you?” 

‘‘No,” said Hamil, ‘“‘I never did.” 

For a while silence settled upon the table while Portlaw 
struggled to digest mentally the gastronomic suggestion 
offered by Malcourt. 

‘I could send to town for a battery,” he said hesita- 
tingly; ‘‘or—there’s my own electric plant ——” 

Malcourt yawned. There was not much fun in exploit- 
ing such a man. Besides, Hamil had turned uncom- 
fortable, evidently considering it the worst of taste on 
Malcourt’s part. 

‘‘What am I to do about that telegram?” he asked, 
lighting a cigarette. 

Portlaw, immersed in sauce and the electrical problem, 
adjusted his mind with an effort to this other and less 
amusing question. 

‘Wire for particulars and sit tight,” advised Portlaw. 
‘*We’ve just three now for ‘Preference,’ and if you go 
kiting off to town Hamil and I will be forced unto double 
dummy, and that’s a horrible mental strain on a man — 
isn’t it, Hamil?” 

“‘T could use the long-distance telephone,”’ said Malcourt 
pensively. 

“Well, for the love of Mike go and do it!” shouted 
Portlaw, ‘‘and let me try to enjoy this Andelys cheese.” 

So Malcourt sauntered out through the billiard-room, 
leaving an aromatic trail of cigarette smoke in his wake; 
and he closed all the intervening doors—why, he himself 
could not have explained. 

He was absent along time. Portlaw had terminated the 
table ceremony, and now, ensconced among a dozen fat 
cushions by the fire, a plump cigar burning fragrantly 
between his curiously clean-cut and sharply chiseled lips, 
he sat enthroned, majestically digesting; and his face of a 
Greek hero, marred by heavy flesh, had become almost 
somnolent in its expression of wellbeing and corporeal 
contentment. 

“T don’t know what I’d do without Louis,” he said 
sleepily. ‘‘He keeps my men hustling, he answers for 
everything on the bally place, he’s so infernally clever 
that he amuses me and my guests, he’s on the job every 
minute. It would be devilishly unpleasant for me if I 
lost him. And I’m always afraid of it. . 
There are usually a lot of receptive girls making large eyes 
at him. My only safety is that they are so many 
— and so easy. If Cardross hadn’t signed that 
telegram I’d bet my hunting boots it concerned some 
entanglement.” 

Hamil lay back in his chair and studied the forest 
through the leaded casement. Sometimes he thought 
of Portlaw’s perverse determination to spoil the mag- 
nificent simplicity of the place with exotic effects lugged 
in by the ears; sometimes he wondered what Mr. Cardross 
could have to say to Malcourt—what matter of such urgent 
importance could possibly concern those two men. 

And, thinking, he thought of Shiela—and of their last 
moments together; thought of her as he had left her, 
crouched there on her knees beside the bed, her face and 
head buried in her crossed arms. 

Portlaw was nodding drowsily over his cigar; the April 
sunshine streamed into the room through every leaded 
pane, inlaying the floor with glowing diamonds; dogs 
barked from the distant kennels; cocks were crowing 
from the farm. Outside the window he saw how the lilac’s 
dully varnished buds had swollen and where the prophecy 
of snowdrop and crocus under the buckthorn hedge might 
be fulfilled on the morrow. Already over the green-brown, 
soaking grass one or two pioneer grackle were walking 
busily about; and somewhere in a near tree the first robin 
chirked and chirped and fussed in its loud and familiar 
fashion, only partly pleased to find himself in the gray 
thaw of the scarcely comfortable North once more. 

Portlaw looked up dully. ‘‘Those robins come up here 
and fatten on our fruit, and a fool law forbids us to shoot 
’em. Robin pie,” he added, ‘‘is not to be despised, but a 
sentimental legislature is the limit. Sentiment 
always did bore me. How do you feel after your 
luncheon?” 

‘All right,”’ said Hamil, smiling. ‘‘I’d like to start out 
as soon as Malcourt comes back.”’ 

‘Oh, don’t begin that sort of thing the moment you get 
here!” protested Portlaw. ‘‘My Heavens, man! there’s 
no hurry. Can’t you smoke a cigar and play a card or 
two ——”’ 

““You know I’ve other commissions 

‘*Oh, of course; but I hoped you’d have time to take it 
easy. I’ve looked forward to having you here—so has 
Malcourt; he thinks you’re about right, you know. And 
he makes few friends among men ——”’ 

The door opened and Malcourt entered slowly, almost 
noiselessly. There was not a vestige of color in his face, 
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nor of expression, as he crossed the room for a match and 
relighted his cigarette. 

““Well?” inquired Portlaw, ‘‘did you get Cardross on 
the wire?” 

“Ya” 

Malcourt stood motionless, hands in his pockets, the 
cigarette smoke curling up blue in the sunshine. 

“? ve got to go,” he said. 

‘‘What for?’’ demanded Portlaw, then sulkily begged 
pardon and pouted his dissatisfaction in silence. 

‘““‘When do you go, Malcourt?” asked Hamil, still 
wondering. 

“Now.” He lifted his head but looked across at Port- 
law. ‘‘I’ve telephoned the stable, and called up Pride’s 
Fall to flag the five-thirty ex- 
press,” he said. 


Bareheaded, Hamil stepped out into the clear, crisp, 
April sunshine where the buckboard stood on the gravel. 

The strong outdoor light emphasized Malcourt’s exces- 
sive pallor, and the hand he offered Hamil was icy. Then 
his nervous grasp relaxed; he drew on his dog-pelt driving 
gloves and buttoned the fur coat to the throat. 

“I want you—to—to remember—remember that I 
always liked you,’’ he said with an effort, in curious con- 
trast to his habitual fluency. ‘‘ You won’t believe it— 
some day. But it is true. Perhaps I’ll prove it, 
yet. . . . My father used to say that everything 
except death had been proven; and there remained, there- 
fore, only one event of any sporting interest to the world. 
He was a very interesting man—my father. He 
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“The truly good are always so interested in creating 
hell for the wicked,” he said, ‘‘that sometimes the good 
get into the pit themselves just to see how hot it really 
is. And find the wicked have never been there. . 
Hamil, the hopelessly wicked —and there are few of them 
who are not mentally irresponsible—never go to hell, 
because they wouldn’t mind it if they did. It’s the good 
who are hell’s architects and often its tenants. ‘ 
I’m speaking of all prisoners of conscience. The wicked 
have none.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘There’s always an exit from one of these temporary 
little pits of torment,” he said, ‘“‘when one finds it too 
oppressive in the shade. When one obtains a 

proper perspective, and re- 
tains one’s sense of humor, . 





Portlaw was growing mad- 
der and madder. 

‘‘Would youmindtelling me 
when youexpect to be back?” 
he inquired ill-temperedly. 

“‘T don’t know yet.” 

“Don’t know!” burst out 
Portlaw. 

Malcourt shook his head. ; 

Portlaw profanely re- 
quested information as to 
how the place was to be kept 
going. Malcourt was patient 
with him to the verge of 
indifference. 

“There’s nothing to blow 
up about. Hastings is com- 
petent to manage things 

“‘That conceited pup!” 

‘‘Hastings understands,” 
repeated Malcourt, in a list- 
less voice. “I’ve always 
counted on Alexander Hast- 
ings for any emergency. He 
knows things, and he’s capa- 
ble. . . . Only don’t be 
brusque. He doesn’t under- 
stand youasIdo ... 
and he’s fully your equal— 
fully—in every way—and 
then some——”’ The weari- 
ness in his tone was close toa 
sneer; he dropped his ciga- 
rette in the fire and began to 
roll another. 

‘*Louis,”’ 
frightened. 

“Well?” 

“What is the meaning of 
all this? You are coming 
back, aren’t you?” 

Malcourt continued to roll 
his cigarette, but after a while 
he spoiled it and began to 
construct another. 

“Are you, Louis?” 

“é What? ” 

“Coming back here— 
soon?” 

“If I—if it’s the thing to 
do. I don’t know yet. You 
mustn’t press the matter 
now.” 

‘‘You think there’s a 
chance that you won’t come 
back at all/’’ exclaimed 
Portlaw, aghast. 

Malcourt’s cigarette feil to 
pieces in his fingers. 





said Portlaw, 








and enough of conscience to 
understand the crime of losing 
time. . . . And when,in 
correct perspective, one 
realizes the fictitious value of 
that temporary phase called 
the human unit, and when 
one cuts free from the absurd 
dogma concerning the dignity 
and the sanctity of that 
human unit. . .. I’m 
keeping you from your cigar 
and armchair and from 
Portlaw. A good, 
kindly gossip, who fed my 
belly and filled my purse and 
loved me for the cards I 
played. I’m a yellow pup to 
mock him. I’m a pup, any- 
how. . . . But, Hamil, 
there is, in the worst pup, one 
streak not all yellow. And 
the very worst are capable of 
one friendship. You may not 
believe thissome day. Butit 


is true. . Good-by.” 
“Is there anything, Mal- 
court ——”’ 


‘‘Nothing you can do for 
me. Perhaps something I can 
do for you——” And, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘I’ll consult my father; 
he’s not very definite on that 
point yet.” 

So Malcourt swung aboard 
the wagon, nodded again to 
Hamil, waved a pleasant 
adieu to Portlaw at the win- 
dow, and was gone in a shower 
of wet gravel and mud. 

And all that day Portlaw 
fussed and fumed and pouted 
about the house, tormenting 
Hamil with questions and 
speculations concerning the 
going of Malcourt, which for 
a while struck Hamil merely 
as selfish ebullitions; but later 
it came to him by degrees that 
this rich, selfish, overfed, over- 
pampered and revolting idle 
landowner, whose sole mental 
and physical resources were 
confined to the dinner and 
card tables, had been capable 
of a genuine friendship for 
Malcourt. Self-centred, cau- 
tious to the verge of mean- 
ness in everything which did 








“T’ll come if I can, Billy. 
I tell you to let me alone. 
- . . I don’t know where I am coming out—yet.” 

‘If it’s money you need, you know perfectly well 

But Malcourt shook his head. From the moment of 
his entrance he had kept his face carefully averted from 
Hamil’s view; had neither looked at him nor spoken 
except in monosyllabic answer to a single question. 

The rattle of the buckboard on the wet gravel drive 
brought Portlaw to his feet. A servant appeared with 
Malcourt’s suitcase and overcoat. 

“‘There’s a trunk to follow; Williams is to pack what I 
need. . . . Good-by, Billy. I wouldn’t go if I didn’t 
have to.” 

Portlaw took his offered hand as though dazed. 

**You’ll come back, of course,” he said, ‘‘in a couple of 
days—or a week if you like—but you'll be back, of course. 
You know if there’s anything the matter with your salary 
just say so. I always meant you should feel perfectly free 
to fix your salary to suit yourself. Only be sure to come 
back in a week, won’t you!” 

“*Good-by,” said Malcourt in a low voice. ‘‘I’d like to 
talk to Hamil—if he can give me a few moments.” 








“Wire for Particulars and Sit Tight,”’ Advised Portlaw 


did not believe in death. And I do not. ; 
This sloughing off of the material integument seems to me 
purely a matter of the mechanical routine of evolution, a 
natural process in further and inevitable development, 
not a finality to individualism! ‘ Fertilization, 
gestation, the hatching, growth, the episodic deliverance 
from encasing matter which is called death, seem to me 
only the first few basic steps in the sequences of an endless 
metamorphosis. My father thought so. His 
was a very fine mind—is a finer mind still. . . . Will 
you understand me if I say that we often communicate 
with each other—my father and I?” 

‘‘Communicate?’’ repeated Hamil. 

“Often.” 

Hamil said slowly: ‘‘I don’t think I understand.” 

Malcourt looked at him, the ever-latent mockery flicker- 
ing in his eyes; then, by degrees, his head bent forward in 
the old half-cunning, half-wistful attitude as though listen- 
ing. A vague smile touched the pallor of his face, and he 
presently looked up with something of his old debonair 
impudence. 


not directly concern his own 

comfort and wellbeing, he, 
nevertheless, was totally dependent upon his friends for 
a full enjoyment of his two amusements; for he hated to 
dine alone and he loathed solitaire. 

Therefore, in spending money to make his house and 
grounds attractive to his friends he was ministering, as 
always, to himself; and when he first took Malcourt for 
his superintendent he did so from purely selfish motives 
and at a beggarly stipend. 

And now, in the two years of his official tenure, Mal- 
court already completely dominated him, often bullied 
him, criticised him to his face, betrayed no illusions con- 
cerning the absolute self-interest which dictated Portlaw’s 
policy in all things, coolly fixed and regulated all salaries, 
including his own, and, in short, matched Portlaw’s undis- 
guised selfishness with a cynicism so frankly ruthless 
that Portlaw gradually formed for him a real attachment. 

There was no indiscriminate generosity in that attach- 
ment; he never voluntarily increased Malcourt’s salary or 
decreased his responsibilities; he got out of his superin- 
tendent every bit of labor and every bit of amusement he 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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The Convention Fight 


HE passions of a historic deliberative assembly were 

once stirred by the question: What sort of hats shall 
the commoners wear? Conservatism felt that if Com- 
monalty’s hat were cocked in a certain manner, Church; 
King, State, Property, Order, Ostrich Feathers, Truffles, 
Shoe-Buckles and ali the advance from a savage state 
which mankind had toilfully won would be imperiled. 
Commonalty was convinced thai, if it couldn’t have a bit 
of a cock to its hat, chains and destruction awaited it. 
Perhaps both were right. 

The grand contest at the Republican National Con- 
vention was over a plank asserting, in effect, that courts 
must be careful about issuing injunctions in labor cases. 
With Uncle Joe ably discharging the duties of a House of 
Representatives, and the Senate quite cautiously inclined, 
no really subversive legislation is likely to proceed from 
this plank in the near future. 

It. was, indeed, the question of a more or less cocked hat. 
Whig and Tory, bound to join issues somewhere, happened 
to clash over that particular plank. Such victory as there 
was remained with Whig. Tory, at least, could not main- 
tain his ground; perceiving which, he gracefully acqui- 
esced in tariff revision, postal savings-banks and Federal 
supervision of railroad-stock issues. 

The net result dissatisfies Speaker Cannon on the one 
hand and Senator LaFollette on the other in about equal 
degree. 

When it comes to the really cardinal doctrine that it is 
better to have a Republican President than a Demo- 
cratic President, the Grand Old Party will present a 
united and enthusiastic front to the enemy. 


The Expectant Vacuum 


TN 1896, 1900, 1904 and 1908 the Republican National 

Convention played about the same réle in the matter of 
naming a candidate for President that the Electoral Col- 
lege does in selecting the President. In 1900, 1904 and 
1908 there was small doubt beforehand as to whom the 
Democrats would name. In 1908 the principal planks of 
the Republican platform were given out, substantially as 
adopted, before the august Committee on Resolutions met; 
and no skilled political reporter would have deemed him- 
self likely to guess far wrong as to the chief Democratic 
declarations. 

Thus it appears that the real business of a national 
convention is to choose a candidate for Vice-President. 
Politicians regard the national convention as an institution 
very essential to party life. It should, therefore, have a 
more interesting function to perform. 

At every convention some innocent citizen must sacrifice 
himself upon the obscure altar of the Vice-Presidency. 
The efforts to escape made by prominent eligibles are 
often quite pathetic, and the final spectacle, when the 
roped victim is led forward with frozen smile and glassy 
eye, puts a wet blanket on an otherwise felicitous day of 
adjournment. 

This matter affects both parties alike. Whether the 
Government should be ‘‘democratic”’ or ‘‘ republican ’””— 
meaning whether the people should act upon political 
affairs directly or through chosen representatives—was 
warmly debated before there was a Government. In 
practice it has grown more democratic, even Presidents 
and Senators being now chosen by popular vote. The 
intervention of a representative nominating organization 
will not be long tolerated unless it can find other than a 
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merely sacrificial duty todo. We should like to see a joint 
national convention of Republicans and Democrats to 
devise a plan for making the Vice-Presidency something 
more than a vacuum slightly flavored with expectancy. 


Is Patriotism Waning? 


_ Associated Press dispatch, dated Boston, June 
17, and printed in fine type under the report of the 
produce market, says: ‘“‘The observance of the anni- 
versary of the Battle of Bunker Hill to-day was confined 
almost entirely to sporting events.” 

Which naturally again raises the question, troublous to 
some virtuous minds, whether patriotism is declining. 

Our answer is in the negative. What has happened, we 
think, is that as a nation we have got shorter of wind or of 
the power of physical endurance. Time was, within the 
memory of men not wholly senile, when the principal 
event of a Fourth of July celebration in a typical American 
town was the Oration of the Day—a long, stodgy, empty 
oration, with whatever was good in it not original, and 
whatever original not good. Americans would still strike 
for home and native land; but nowadays would conserve 
their nervous energy so as to be able to do so. An army 
treated to such exercises in patriotism as alone seem satis- 
factory to some virtuous minds would not have strength 
enough left to fight. 

Every American is still proud of the tradition of Bunker 
Hill—albeit having a vague notion that the battle didn’t 
really occur there, but somewhere in the next township, 
and being more or less in the dark as to which side won 
and what particular military results ensued. It is enough 
to know, in a general way, that it was a stroke for Liberty 
—which means, precisely, freedom to amuse one’s self, on 
a pleasant June day, with sporting events. If it meant a 
moral compulsion to participate in dull, oratorical patri- 
otic ceremonies, we should be sorry, for our part, that they 
didn’t cut out that battle. 


When the ‘‘Rulers’’. Met 


| gt aruedsagtetal agrees that the meeting, at Reval, 
between the monarchs of England and Russia was 
an important and auspicious event. 

“T am overjoyed,” said the Czar, “‘to find myself here. 
It is the first time in four years that I have intrusted my- 
self to a railroad train. The fact that the train arrived 
intact encourages me to speak for the Russian people with 
somewhat greater confidence. I earnestly desire peace 
between our empires, and, if my empire does not throw 
me out, to promote that object shall be my chief concern. 
My desire for peace between our august selves has been 
considerably strengthened by the unfortunate loss of my 
navy and a state of my exchequer which renders any 
minatory movement along the Indian frontier quite out of 
the question. The great and admirable nation which has 
the felicity to be ruled by you has been saying exceed- 
ingly nasty things of me of late years. But let bygones 
be bygones.”’ 

“Your Majesty’s desire for peace between our respect- 
ive countries,’’ King Edward replied, ‘‘fully accords with 
my own ardent wish; and if I had any political influence 
in the country which you politely describe as being ruled 
by me, I should certainly exert it for the strengthening of 
those ties of good will which bind our empires. Nothing, 
I flatter myself, could exceed the good will with which your 
beloved country saw my beloved country beaten by the 
Boers, unless it were the good will with which my country 
witnessed the discomfiture of your country at the hands 
of Japan. Let us drink to each other’s good health, as 
that is the only possession which either of us can enjoy 
without the consent of Parliament on the one hand or the 
support of a standing army on the other.” 

The regal toasts were somewhat differently reported by 
cable; but that is what they really amounted to. 


Argument With a Gong 


HAT Premier Asquith has been “heckled” into a 
resigned and receptive attitude toward female suffrage 
is a fact of much significance. Two years ago, certainly, 
such an attitude on the part of a Prime Minister would 
have struck the average Britisher with amazement. But 
the movement possessed an element of strength which the 
average Britisher did not take into account—that is, its 
advocates, being of the softer sex, were practically immune 
from arrest. 

Strategetically taking advantage of this circumstance, 
the argument proceeded largely by a method called “‘ heck- 
ling’’—about as follows: 

“Friends and_ fellow-citizens,’’ the Governmental 
speaker began impressively, ‘‘ I stand before you to discuss 
some of the most momentous issues that——-” 

At which juncture a lady suffragist arose in the bald- 
headed row and vigorously swung a large brass bell, beat a 
gong or set off strings of firecrackers; while the Govern- 
mental speaker stood looking like an ass and trying not to 
have a fit. 
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When a deputation recently waited upon Mr. Asquith, 
the Premier—nervously looking for the bell—hastened to 
say that he personally would interpose no obstacles to a 
suffrage bill. Nerves which would face a battery unruffled 
will finally give way before a loud, harsh, persistent noise. 
During the Republican Convention, our own best heckler, 
Mr. Lawson, of Boston, appeared with his famous brass 
bell. It was noted that for twenty-four hours thereafter 
perfectly sober statesmen would start from their chairs and 
utter faint gasps of dismay at every unusual sound. 


Revolutionary Prospects 


we the Socialists achieve their ardent hope of polling 
a million votes in November? Their vote rose from 
eighty-eight thousand in 1900 to four hundred thousand 
in 1904, so the figure should be nearer two million this fall 
if there is any virtue in a ratio. Their platform is im- 


‘mediate Government relief to all unemployed; collective 


ownership of all iand, transportation utilities and trusts; 
income tax; female suffrage; abolition of the Senate, and 
a large curtailment of the Supreme and lesser courts are 
salient planks; while absence of “‘straddles” is a salient 
feature. 

This is revolutionary; of course, but in a rather con- 
servative manner, as Socialists look at it. Government 
aid to the needy, government ownership of transportation, 
female suffrage and abolition of the House of Lords are 
familiar and quite respectable principles in England, for 
example; while English courts have never had power to 
set aside an Act of Parliament. That plank which declares 
for collective ownership of all land would raise large and 
stubborn doubts in the mind of American farmers; but 
as very few farmers will ever hear of it, the point is 
immaterial. 

The chances for a million votes looked bright last 
winter, but seem somewhat less promising now—when 
the number of idle hands is decreasing, the industrial 
outlook improving and the crops are doing well. Asa rule, 
that revolution which can prosper on three square meals 
a day must be mild indeed. It was M. Peter Baille who 
reported cheerfully, during the French Revolution, “ All 
goes well here; food is not to be had.” 


The Pioneer’s Pay 


HE allegation that La Salle’s will has been found is 
quite as interesting as though it were indubitably 
true. Commercially, of course, the document is unimpor- 
tant. The territory in Canada and Illinois which the 
instrument purports to devise has long since been disposed 
of in a quite different manner. 

No other explorer of the New World stands higher in 
achievement than La Salle. His path led from the St. 
Lawrence to the. mouth of the Mississippi. His reward 
consisted of incredible toil, persistent hardship, continual 
disappointment, and, finally, an assassin’s bullet. 

Being an actual explorer and pioneer he might have 


saved himself the trouble of making a will. He should ~ 


have known that what the man who goes first inany human 
walk commonly leaves is his bones—over which later and 
thriftier comers will dutifully raise a monument. Being 
invited to participate in an untried venture, Mr. Carnegie 
is said to have declared that ‘‘ Pioneering don’t pay.” 

The material reward lies not in tracking the wilderness, 
but in tracking the pioneer. This does not agree with 
statements that you will find in the biographies of many 
leading citizens; but it is true. 


A Cause of Impatience 


T WILL berecalled that the Hepburn, or Railroad Rate, 
Act was passed in June, 1906; and in June, 1908, a 
suit to test the ‘‘ commodity” clause of that act was taken 
up before the United States Circuit Court in Philadelphia. 
This clause declares, among other things, that railroads 
shall not own coal mines. Seven railroads do, as is well 
known, own a considerable portion of all the anthracite 
coal mines in the country. They have done nothing, in 
the two years since the passage of the act, to divest them- 
selves of that ownership, because they didn’t know whether 
the law was really a law or only waste paper. The Circuit 
Court, of course, cannot settle that point.. Whatever its 
opinion may be, there will be an appeal to the Supreme 
Court; and about three years, or possibly four, after the 
act was passed, the roads will know whether or not they 
have to obey it, and proceed to govern themselves accord- 
ingly. The act itself, in one form or another, was before 
Congress more than a year, and earnestly pondered and 
debated in both Houses. 

We do not really sympathize with the enthusiastic but 
futile attempts made by several States to fence off their 
railroad and other affluent corporations from the Federal 
courts. But in view of the enormous and prolonged effort 
that is required to get an affluent corporation, blessed with 
an able legal department, to take the bit in the shape of a 
law which doesn’t suit its taste, we can understand how 
people become peevish and desire to use a club. 
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WHO’S WHO-AND WHY 


The Ticketless Tail 


EALLY, it must be quite a bore, getting a salary of a 
R million dollars a year. Think of walking up to the 
cashier on the first of every month and drawing 
down an envelope with $83,333.33 in it, a lot of odd 
money and loose change that would perplex anybody. 
And what could a man do with $83,333.33}4, anyhow? 
It isn’t enough to give away libraries and hero medals on, 
and it’s too much to invest in automobiles and show ladies. 
Apparently, John Hays Hammond, who gets, or got or 
something, a million a year, is bored, or was, rather, for all 
of a sudden he emitted a hoarse shout of: ‘‘ What’s the use? 
The simple life for mine,” and began clamoring to be Vice- 
President, which is a better job than the one he had, in a 
way, inasmuch as it pays an even thousand a month, a 
sum that can be handled comfortably and without undue 
ostentation. Just what other reason Mr. Hammond had 
for wanting to be Vice-President is not clear, unless, 
indeed, he wanted to be because he wanted to be. Things 
have been coming very easily and regularly for him for 
some time, and, probably, when he heard there was a job 
called the Vice-Presidency he thought he might as well 
take it over. It’s lucky he didn’t think of the Presidency 
first. That would have upset all our plans. 

It has been a long time since a man with a salary of a 
billion dollars a year -no; a million—these sums are so 
confusing—aspired to be Vice-President. To be sure, a 
few men who had that much have been Number Two on 
the ticket. There was Hobart and Levi P. Morton and, 
once, Whitelaw Reid took a shy at it, but, unfortunately, 
while he was shying the voters were shy, but you can put it 
down for a fact that Adlai E. Stevenson 
had no trillion dollars a year—no million 
dollars, rather. Nor did Hendricks nor 
T. Roosevelt. So, when a man who gets 
a quintillion dollars a year—oh, well, there’s no 
use trying to keep it straight—when such a man’ 
comes along there are bound to be bubbles in the 
political pot. And—speaking about bubbles— what was it 
they did to the John Hays Hammond Vice-Presidential 
boom out there in crass Chicago? 

Everything was peaceful and quiet when John Hays 
came bounding to the fore. Frank Hitchcock had accu- 
mulated his little bunch of proxies and had provided for 
all the employees of the Taft Boom Headquarters in 
Washington, except Jimmie Williams, which was real 
mean, for Jimmie dearly desired to have a proxy for 
Gooseneck McDonald or some other Southern Republic 
patriot; the President was planning to go to South A a 
and trace a few blood-sweating behemoths to their ...irs, 
with the avowed intention of making them sweat more 
blood than was their regular custom; they had it all 
figured out for their man on the first ballot, had picked 
the temporary and permanent officers, written the plat- 
form on the banks of the Potomac, and were getting down 
to the question of the Vice-Presidency when John Hays 
Hammond took the weights off his safety-valve and asked, 
in a loud voice: ‘‘ What’s the matter with me?” 

The way he did it was interesting. He turned a 
double flipflap through Secretary Taft’s door one bright 
morning, landed on the desk and said: ‘‘ Bill, I’m going to 
be nominated for Vice-President to run with you.” 

“Johnny,” replied Taft, ‘‘who told you?” 

“Oh,” said Hammond, “I’ve been thinking of it for 
quite a spell. Got the idea this morning when I was at 
breakfast and have decided it’s the thing to do.” 

That seemed to settle it. Whereupon Mr. Hammond’s 
secretary and Mr. Hammond’s close friend and Mr. 
Hammond’s next closer friend and a few other friends— 
just friends—spread the glad tidings. 

All of these friends of Mr. Hammond had pictures of 
Hammond in all the New York papers and long stories 
about his ad-ven-tu-rous, not to say adventitious, career. 

“Boys,” said the closest friend to the reporters, “‘ Mr. 
Hammond is a candidate for Vice-President on the Repub- 
lican ticket. Only man in the world, you know, who gets 
a million dollars a year.” 


What the Gasping Country Learned 


“OUT,” put in one of those fellows who always ask 
the wrong thing, ‘“‘what does he know about Vice- 
Presidenting?”’ 

“Why,” exclaimed the closest friend, “didn’t I just tell 
you he gets a million dollars a year?” 

So the reporters trooped in to see Mr. Hammond. They 
found him at his desk, calm, alert, resourceful—sure, with 
a million a year—the finest type of a business man. 

“Ts it true, Mr. Hammond, that you are a candidate 
for Vice-President?” was asked. 

“Me? Oh, certainly. Why, to be sure. Happened to 
think of it the other day, and here Iam. Come in and see 
me when you are in Washington after the inauguration. 




















PROTO. BY PIE MAC CONALO, wEw ¥ORK CITY 


He Has the Last Word on Mines, Mining, Mineralogy, 
Mineralization and Minerva 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


Anything else I can do for you to-day? No; good- 
morning. By the way, get that right about the salary, 
won’t you?” 

Then the gasping country learned who it is who so 
honored the body politic. Up to that moment there had 
been some misapprehension. People in Iowa imagined 
Mr. Hammond was the man who invented a typewriter, 
and in Indiana they thought he was the chap who put 
up homeeopathic medicine. All this misinformation was 
promptly dispelleed. 

It was discovered that Mr. Hammond is, probably, the 
greatest mining expert the world has ever known. He is 
fully cognizant of mines, mining, mineralogy, mineraliza- 
tion and Minerva, having been fortunate enough to have 
a classical education. 

The folks in: the back districts began to recall, dimly, 
that a John Hays Hammond was mixed up, in some way, 
in the Jameson raid business, or was credited with being 
so mixed by Oom Paul when he was experting on some 
mines in South Africa. Of course that wasn’t true, fora 
day or two after the Vice-Presidential affair was started it 
became known, leaked out accidentally, through one of 
the close friends who took the campaign in hand—clever 
politicians, too, although they hadn’t discovered it before 
—that Mr. Hammond protested against the raid, had no 
part in it and said so at the time in clarion tones. 


A Pretty Nifty Line of Language 


TRANGE as it may seem, after the lapse of all these 
years the exact language used by Mr. Hammond on 
that thrilling occasion was remembered and quoted ver- 
batim. This was the way of it: Mr. Hammond was in 
Johannesberg and joined the National Reform Committee 
of the Outlanders, who owned more than one-half of the 
land and more than nine-tenths of the capital. He joined 
in a political sense only. One night he attended a meet- 
ing of the committee at the house of Cecil Rhodes and 
learned, for the first time, a raid was contemplated. 

That was enough. He arose and said, not without 
emotion, these immortal words: “I do not know what 
others may think of those instructions. I speak for myself 
when I tell you that not for all the wealth this land con- 
tains, not if you were to make me the absolute ruler of this 
country, would I have a hand in carrying out those instruc- 
tions. I can pull a trigger to shoot down an oppressor, but 
I cannot, nay, I will not, be a party to a revolutionary 
intrigue. If I am going to take up arms under any flag 
that flag will be the glorious Stars and Stripes flying to-day 
over the ocean yonder, the banner of a free people who 
believe in revolution as a remedy for oppression, but who 
hate, with a Kaffir’s hate, the rape of a free people’s terri- 
tory. Gentlemen, you can count me out.” 

Those are the very words as confided to the public by 
the close friend, and they still ring out even after all these 


years, ring out with that intense earnestness that char- 
acterizes the man, and, it may be said, that is a pretty 
nifty line of language for a candidate for Vice-President, 
take it by and large. 

Well, Mr. Hammond did not join the raid, although 
Oom Paul pinched him, and after a time he came back to 
this country. Since then he has been Guggenheiming 
mainly, getting his million a year. ° 

The whole affair is merely another illustration of the odd 
truth that has been ground into so many other men. The 
fact that a man is the greatest mining expert in the country 
puts him nowhere in politics. Politicians are not miners. 
They are underminers. John Hays Hammond didn’t 
mean anything to them. The curious part of it is that 
John Hays Hammond meant so much to John Hays 
Hammond. 

It looks very much as if that million a year had given 
him a wrong viewpoint. 


No Reason for Moving 


wo Private John Allen, of Tupelo, Mississippi, was 
a member of the National Commission for the St. 
Louis Fair, he and Senator Carter, of Montana, also a 
member, visited Arkansas to stir up that State about hav- 
ing an exhibit at the fair. 

They went to Little Rock when the legislature was in 
session, and the lawmakers, anxious to hear the famous 
wit, invited Allen to make a speech. 

“You have a great State here,” began Allen—‘‘a great 
State contiguous to my own, Mississippi. I have often pon- 
dered over the fact that many Mississippi 
people have moved to Arkansas and 
have never discovered the reason why. 
We have many undeveloped resources 
in Mississippi, as many as you have here, and 
I cannot understand why our Mississippi people 
have moved over to Arkansas in such great 
numbers, especially as many of them would not have been 
convicted if they had stayed at home and stood ‘trial.’ 


Gone but Not Forgotten 


WO negroes stood in front of a florist’s window in 
Washington, looking at a beautiful oleander that was 
on exhibition. 

‘My lan’,” said one of them, “I done wisht I had ‘nuff 
money ter buy dat flowah. I’d sho 'nuf send it to my wife 
over in New Yawk.” 

“Tf I had ’nuff money to buy it I’d sho ‘nuff send it to 
my wife over in New Yawk, too,”’ said the other negro. 

““*Gwan, niggah; does your wife live in New Yawk?” 

“She shorely does: Does your wife live in New Yawk?” 

“‘Dat’s de truf. She done lef’ me three years ago.” 

“My wife done lef’ me two years ago, too.” 


Dissolution and Distillation 


MAN who had made his fortune in the West returned 
to his boyhood home in Ohio to spend it. 

““What’s become of John Falvey?” he asked of some old 
friends he met at the hotel. 

“Oh, he’s dead. Drank himself to death. We buried 
him two years ago.”’ 

“Well, I declare. So old John is gone. And where is 
Jim-Robinson? Is he dead, too?” 

“Oh, yes; we buried him three years ago. He drank 
himself to death, too.” 

“You don’t tell me. And where is old Peter Marean? 
Has he passed over?” 

““Yes,”’ said one of the home folks. ‘Old Peter has been 
gone about a year.” 

“You buried him a year ago. Well, well - 

“Oh, no,’”’ was the reply. ‘‘ We didn’t bother to bury 
him. We just poured him back into the barrel.” 





Another Theodore 


EFORE the election of November, 1907, President 
Roosevelt was discussing prospects with some friends. 

The talk fell on Ohio where, in Cleveland, Representa- 
tive Burton was making the fight against Tom Johnson. 

‘‘How about Burton?” the President was asked, for 
there had been stories that he was urged to run by the 
President himself. 

‘‘Oh, Burton is all right,’’ exclaimed the President. ‘‘I 
am sure He will win. I always did like Tom Burton.” 

The President instantly noticed a change in expression 
on the facés of his callers. ‘‘Is it possible,” he said, ‘‘that 
I am mistaken in the name? Isn’t he Tom Burton?” 

‘‘No, Mr. President,” came solemnly from one of the 
group; ‘‘Mr. Burton’s first name is Theodore.” 
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O-O-DOR Toilet Powder is well named for it is practically odorless, 
There's just the faintest fragrance of violet to be detected in 
applying NO-O-DOR but #t does not communicate this subtle fragrance, 


NO-O-DOR is the only toilet powder that really gives absolute 
freedom from the odor of perspiration. 


So it enables the user to feel at perfect ease in the confidence that 
all embarrassment from the odor of perspiration or any other cause is 
positively prevented. 


NO-O-DOR does not retard perspiration as do so-called perspiration 
powders and creams. ° 


NO-O-DOR does in a better, safer way, all that common Talcum 
powders can do and in addition, NO-O-DOR does many things that 


talcum powder cannot do. 


NO-O-DOR is antiseptic, cleansing, cooling—it cannot harm the 
most sensitive and delicate skin. 


Because it is the finest, impalpable powder—as soft as down—as 
fresh as air— bland, soothing and sanative—a pure and scientifically 
correct composition. 


Try it for yourself— 
Put any common talcum powder on the back of one hand. 
Then put NO-O-DOR on the back of the other hand. 


And you will see how much softer, smoother and clearer NO-O-DOR 
leaves your skin. 


These alone are the very best of reasons why you should use 


NO-O-DOR for every purpose of the Toilet, Bath and Nursery. 


The additional advantages to be gained through the use of 
NO-O-DOR make it decidedly preferable to talcums-- 


But NO-O-DOR’S strongest recommendation to people of refine- 
ment is in the fact that it does not “perfume” the user so its use can be 
detected. 


NO-O-DOR simply keeps you naturally sweet, clean, wholesome — 
cool and comfortable. 


You are not offensively “scented” as with perfumed 
powders and similar preparations which cannot smother 
bodily odors by their strong perfume, but simply cause a 
very offensive mixture of odors. 


THE NO-O-DOR COM 
For All Purposes of the Tde 
Far Superior to Common 


has None of the Disadvage 


it has Many Advantages 
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| Freedom from ALL Disagreeable Odors ‘4 


orless, HE sensation imparted by NO-O-DOR can only be compared to i: = r 
ted in that delightful, cool, clean, refreshing sense of luxurious bodily i ——=. 
grance, comfort which is experienced after bathing. c 
And this wholesome atmosphere of sweet cleanliness constantly 
solute Burrounds the users of NO-O-DOR. 
Because NO-O-DOR neutralizes and de-odorizes every odorous and 

iscomforting impurity brought to the surface of the body through per- 
- that piration or other causes and so no offensive or harmful residue collects 
use 18 Bpon the skin. 

Thus NO-O-DOR enables you to keep sweet and retain your appear- 
nce of fresh cleanliness — makes dressing comfortable and keeps you 
eeling cool and comfortable on the hottest day of summer and in warm, 
rowded rooms all the year round. 

"alcum Summer and winter it is an every-day requisite of the toilet to every- 
s that ne of refinement—a luxurious necessity to the scientific and hygienic 
Bare of the skin. 
NO-O-DOR keeps the complexion clear and healthy — the skin soft, 
m the §mooth, cool, fresh and comfortable — indoors and out of doors — in heat 
r cold -- in all conditions of weather and climate. 
Its bland, soothing, cooling, healing properties prevent and bring 
n— as stant relief from all affections of the skin, such as sunburn, wind- 
ically #}urn, prickly heat, rashes, itching, irritation, inflammation, chafing, 
happing, redness. 
/ NO-O-DOR is refreshing — soothing — delightful after bathing or 
aving. 
| And in the nursery it is indispensable—one of its most valuable uses 
s its application to.the clothing of infants where contact with the skin is 
pt to cause chapping and irritation. 
‘Its action is soothing and bland, though very effective, and the little 
bne is kept comfortable. 

It brings instant relief to painful, perspiring, burning, aching, swollen, 
ired feet—makes tight-fitting and new shoes feel easy, and keeps the feet 
ool and comfortable. 

NO-O-DOR is sold by all first-class druggists at twenty-five cents. 
ere are no substitutes for NO-O-DOR. Your druggist can fill your 
prder. If he won't, we will, by mail. 

Guarantee: NO-O-DOR is guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction. If 
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VI 

HAT night, though rather pre- 
occupied by the grave conse- 
a that might ensue on 
this flat-footed defiance of Stone 
and his crowd, he went to the 
theatre with Jack Starlett and 
Jack’s sister and mother. As they 
seated themselves he bowed gravely 
across the auditorium to Agnes and 
Aunt Constance Elliston, who, with 
“Uncle Dan,”’ were entertaining a 
oung woman relative from 
vannah. He did not know how 
the others accepted his greeting; 
he only saw Agnes, and she smiled 
quite placidly at him, which was 
far worse than if she had tilted her 
head. Through two dreary, inter- 
minable acts he sat looking at the 
stage, trying to talk small talk with 
the Starletts and sepening abso- 
lutely miserable; but short Bayon 
the beginning of the last act he was 
able to take quite a new and gleeful 
interest in life, for the young woman 
from Savannah came fluttering into 
the Biliston box, bearing in tow the 
beautiful and vivacious Mrs. Frank 

L. Sharpe! 

Bobby turned his opera-glasses 
at once upon that box, and pressed 
Jack Starlett into service. Being 
thus attracted, the ladies of the 
Starlett box, mystified and unable 
to extract any explanation from the 
two gleeful men, were compelled, 
by force of circumstance and curi- 
osity, also to opera-glass and lorg- 
nette the sufferers. 

Likesthe general into which h 
was developing, Bobby manage 
to meet Agnes face to face in the 
foyer after the show. Tears of mor- 
tification were in her eyes, but still 
she was laughing when he strode up 
to her and with masterful authority 
drew her arm beneath his own. 

‘‘Your carriage is too small for 
four,” Bobby eet ne told Mr. 
Elliston, and, excusing himself from 
the Starletts, deliberately con- 
ducted Agnes toahansom. As they 
got well under way he observed: 

“You will notice that I make no 
question of being seen in public with one 
who occupies'a theatre box with the notori- 
ous Mrs. Sharpe.” 

‘‘Bobby!”’ she protested. ‘‘ Violet did 
not know. The Sharpes visited in Savan- 
nah. His connections down there are quite 
respectable, and no doubt Mrs. Sharpe, 
who is really clever, held herself very cir- 
cumspectly.” 

“Fine!” said Bobby. ‘You will notice 
that I am quite willing to listen to you. 
Explain some more.” 

‘**Bobby!”’ she protested again, and then 
suddenly she bent forward and pressed her 
handkerchief to her eyes. 

Bobby was astounded. She was actu- 
ally crying! In a moment he had her in 
his arms, was pressing her head upon his 
shoulder, was saying soothing things to her 
with perfectly idiotic volubility. For an 
infinitesimally brief space Agnes yielded to 
that embrace, and then suddenly she 
straightened up in dismay. 

%s Good gracious, Bobby!” she exclaimed. 
“‘This hansom is all glass!” 

He looked out upon the brilliantly 
lighted street with a reflex of her own con- 
sternation, but gee found consolation. 

‘Well, after all,’”’ he reflected philosoph- 
ically, ‘I don’t believe anybody who saw 
me would blame me.” 

“You're a perfectly incorrigible Bobby,” 
she laughed. ‘‘ The only check possible to 
put upon you is to hold you rigidly to busi- 
ness. How are you coming out with the 
Brightlight Electric Company? I have 
been dying te ask you about it.”’ 

“T have a telephone in my office,’”’ he 
reminded her. 

“Tam completely enone that ungen- 
erous suggestion,” she co ; 

“Tt wasn’t = ang e,”’ he penitently 
admitted. ‘‘ Well, the Brightlight Electric 


is still making money, and Johnson has 
stopped leaks to the amount of at least 
twenty thousand dollars a year, which 
will permit us to keep up the ten per cent. 
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Caught Ripley Below the Ear and Dropped Him Like a Beef 


dividends, even with our increased capi- 
talization, and even without an increase of 
business.” 

“Glorious!” she said with sparkling 
eyes. 

“Too good to be true,” he assured her. 
“They'll take it away from me.” 

‘‘ How is it possible?”’ she asked. 

“It isn’t; but it will happen, neverthe- 
less,’’ he declared with conviction. 

He had already begun to spend his days 
and nights in apprehension of this, and as 
the weeks went on and nothing happened his 
apprehension grew rather than diminished. 

n the mean time Consolidated Illumina- 
ting and Power Company went pompously 
on. The great combi was formed, the 
fifty million dollars’ worth of stock was 
opened for subscription, and the company 
gave a vastly expensive banquet in the 
convention hall of the Hotel Spender, at 
which a thousand of the city’s foremost 
men were entertained, and where the clev- 
erest after-dinner speakers to be obtained 
talked in relays until long after midnight. 
Those who came to eat the rich food and 
drink the rare wine and lend their coun- 
tenances to the stupendous local enterprise, 
being shrewd business graduates who had 
cut their eye-teeth in their cradles, smiled 
and went home without any thought of 
investing; but the hard-working, econom- 
ical chaps of the offices and shops, men 
who felt elated if, after five years of slavery, 
they couid show ten hundred dollars of 
savings, glanced in awe over this magnifi- 
cent list of names in the next day’s papers. 
If the stock of the Consolidated Illumina- 
ting and Power Company was considered 
a good investment by these generals and 
captains and lieutenants of finance, who, of 
course, attended this Arabian Nights ban- 
quet as investors, it must certainly be a 
good investment for the*corporals and 
privates. 

Immediately vivid results were shown. 
Immense electric signs, furnished at less 





than cost and some of them ‘as big as the 
buildings ~ the roofs of which they 
were erected, began to make new constella- 
tions in the city sky; buildings in the prin- 
cipal downtown squares were studded, for 
little or nothing, with incandescent lights 
as thickly as wall space could be found for 
them, and the men whose only automobiles 
are street cars awoke to the fact that their 
city was becoming intensely metropolitan; 
that it was blazing with the blaze of Paris 
and London and New York; that all this 
glittering advancement was due to the 
= new Consolidated Illuminating and 

ower Comeee and more applications for 
stock were made! 

Every applicant was supplied, but the 
treasury stock of the company having been 
sold out, the scrip had to come from some 
place else, and it came through devious, 
secret ways from the holdings of such men 
as Stone and Garland and § a. 

During this grand orgie of illumination 
the election came on; the price of gas and 
electricity went gloriously and recklessly 
down, and the men who were identified 
with the triumphantly successful new illu- 
minating company were the leading figures 
in the campaign. The puerile ‘‘reform 
~ ,”’ the blunders of whose incompetence 

ad been ridiculous, was swept out of exist- 
ence; Garland was elected mayor by the 
most overwhelming majority that had ever 
been known in the city, and with him was 
elected a council of the same political faith. 
Sam Stone, always in the background, 
always keeping his name out of the papers 
as much as possible, came once more to the 
throne, and owned the city and all its in- 





habitants and all its business enterprises | 
and all its public utilities, body and soul. | 
| 


VII 
ONE night there was no et in the | 
twelve blocks over which the Bright- | 
light Company had exclusive control, nor 
any light in the outside districts it supplied. 
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This was the first time in years that the 
company, equipped with an emergency 
battery of d os which now. proved out 
of order, had ever failed for an instant of 
proper service. Candles, kerosene lamps 
and old fixtures, the rusty cocks of 
which had not been turned in a decade, 
were put hastily in use, while the streets 
were black with a blackness particularly 
Stygian, contrasted with the brilliantly- 
illuminated squares — by the Con- 
solidated Company. night long the 
mechanical force, attended by the worried 
but painfully helpless Bobby, pounded and 
tapped and worked in the grime, but it was 
not until broad daylight that they were 
able to discover the cause of trouble. For 
two nights the lights ran steadily. On 
the third night, at about seven-thirty, they 
turned to a dull, red glow, and slowly died 
out. This time it was wire trouble, and 
through the long night as large a force of 
men as could be mustered were tracing it. 
Not until noon of the next day was the 
leak found. It was a full week before that 
section of the city was for the third time 
in darkness, but when this occurred the 
business men of the district, who had been 
patient enough the first night and enduri 
enough the second, | their reins an 
became frantic. 

At this happy juncture the Consolidated 
Company threw an army of canvassers 
into those twelve monopolized blocks, and 
the canvassers did not need to be men who 
could talk, for arguments were not neces- 
sary. The old, worn-out equipment of the 
Brightlight Electric, and the fact that it 
was ma and controlled by men who 
knew nothing whatever of the business, its 
ve —— a young fellow who had 
probably never seen a dynamo until he 
took charge, were enough. 

Bobby, passing over Plum Street one 
morning, was surprised to see a large gang 
of men putting in new poles, and when he 
reached the office he asked Johnson about 
it. In two minutes he had definitely ascer- 
tained that no orders had been issued by 
the Brightlight Electric Company nor any 
one connected with it, and further inquiry 


revealed the fact that these poles were 
being put up by the Consolidated. He 
called up Chalmers at once. 

“T knew I’d hear from you,” said 


Chalmers, ‘‘and I have already been at 
work on the thing. Of course, you saw 
what was in the sy 

“No,” confessed Bobby. 

““You should read them every morning,” 
scolded Chalmers. ‘‘ The new city council, 
at their meeting last night, granted the 
Consolidated a franchise to put up poles 
and wires in this district for lighting.” 

“But how could they?’ expostulated 
Bobby. ‘Our contract with the city has 
several years to run yet, and guarantees us 
exclusive privilege to supply ight, both to 
the city and to private individuals, in those 
twelve blocks.’ 

“That cleverly unobtrusive joker clause 
about ‘reasonably satisfactory service,’”’ 
replied Chalmers angrily. ‘“‘ the way, 
have you investigated those accidents very 
thoroughly ?”’ 

Bobby confessed that he had nct. 

“I think it would pay you to do so. I 
am delving into this thing as deeply as I 
can, and with your permission I am going 
to call your father’s old attorney, Mr. Bar- 
rister, into consultation.” 

“Go ahead, by all means,” said Bobby, 
worried beyond measure. 

At five o’clock that evening Con Ripley 
came jauntily to the plant of the Bright- 
light Electric Company. Con was the 
engineer, and the world was a vi good 
joke to him, although not such a joke that 

e ever overlooked his own interests. He 
spruced up considerably outside of working 
hours, did Con, and, although he was near- 
ing forty, considered himself very much a 
ladies’ man, also an accomplished athlete, 
and positively the last word in electrical 
knowledge. He was donning his working 
garments in very leisurely fashion when a 
short, broad-shouldered, thick-set young 
man came back toward him from the office. 

“You’re Con rss said the new- 
comer by way of introduction. 

“Maybe,” said Con. ‘‘Who are you?” 

“T’m the Assistant Works,’’ observed 
Professor perg A H. Bates. 

“Oh!” said Mr. Ripley in some wonder, 
looking from the soft cap of Mr. Bates to 
the broad, thick tan shoes of Mr. Bates, 
and then back up to the wide-set eyes. ‘‘I 
hadn’t heard about it.’ 

“No?” responded Mr. Bates. ‘‘ Well, I 
came in to tell you. I don’t know enough 








about electricity to say whether you feed 
it with a spoon or from a bottle, but I’m 
here, just the same, to notice that the juice 
~~ t the wires all right to-night, all 
rig ad 


“The h-ll you are!” exclaimed Mr. 
‘Ripley, taking sudden umb: at both 
tone and words, and also at the physical 
attitude of Mr. Bates, which ion grown 
somewhat Sreteae. “‘All right, Mr. 
Works,” and Mr. Ripley began to step out 
of his overalls; vor. right in and push 
juice till you get k in the face, while I 
take a little vacation. I’ve been wantinga 
lay-off for a long time.” 

“You'll lay on, Bo,” dissented Mr. 
Bates. ‘‘ Nix on the vacation. That’s just 
the point. You're going to stick on the 
job, and I’m going to stick within four feet 
of you till old Jim-jams Jones shakes alon,; 
to get this Seay viet S and it wi 
be a sign of awful bad luck for you if the 
lights in this end of town flicker a single 
flick any time to-night.” 

“Is that it?’ Mr. Ripley wanted to 
know. ‘And if they should happen to 
flicker some what are you going to do 


about it?” 
“T don’t know yet,” said Biff. ‘I'll 
first and think about 


knock your block o: 
it afterward! ”’ 

Mr. Ripley hastily drew his overalls 
back on and slipped the straps over his 
shoulders with a snap. 

“You'll tell me when you’re going to do 
it, won’t you?” he asked banteringly, and, 
a full head taller than Mr. Bates, glared 
down at him a moment incontempt. Then 
he laughed. ‘‘I’ll give you ten to one the 
lights will flicker,’’ he offered to bet. ‘‘I 
wouldn’t stop such a cunning chance for 
exercise for real money,” and, whirling 
upon his heel, Mr. Ripley started upon his 
usual preliminary examination of dyna- 
mos and engines and boilers. 

Quite nonchalantly Mr. Bates, puffin 
at a particularly villainous stogie and wit 
his hands resting idly in his pockets, swung 
after Mr. Ripley, keeping within almost 
precisely four feet of him. In the boiler- 
room, Ripley, finding Biff still at his heels, 
said to the fireman, with a.jerk of his thumb 
over his shoulder: 

“‘Rocksey, be sure you keep a good head 
of steam on to-night if you’re a friend of 
mine. This is Mr. Assistant Works back 
here, and he’s come in to knock my block 
off if the lights flicker.” 

“‘Rocksey,” a lean man with gray beard- 
bristles like pins and with muscles in 
astounding lumps upon his grimy arms, 
surveyed Mr. Bates with a grin. 

mn a bell when it starts, will you, 
Con?” he requested. 

To this Biff paid not the slightest atten- 
tion, gazing stolidly at the red fire where it 
shone through the holes of the furnace 
doors; but when Mr. Ripley moved away 
Biff moved also. Ripley introduced Biff in 
much the same terms to a tall man who was 
oiling the big, old-fashioned Corliss, and a 
sudden gleam came into the tall man’s eyes 
as he recognized Mr. Bates, but he turned 
back to his oiling without smile or com- 
ment. Ripley eyed him sharply. 

“You'll hold the sponge and water 
bottle for me, won’t you, Daly?” he asked, 
with an evident attempt at jovial concili- 


ation. 

Daly deliberately wiped the slender nose 
of his oil can and went on oiling. 

“‘What’s the matter?” asked Ripley 
with a frown. ‘‘Got a grouch in?” 

“Yes, I have,” admitted Daly without 
looking up, and shrugged his shoulders. 

“Then cut it out,” said Ripley, “and 
look real unpeeved when somebody hands 
you tickets to the circus.” 

From that moment Mr. Ripley seemed 
to take a keen delight in es | Mr. 
Bates. He took a sudden dash half-way 
down the length of the long room, as if 
going to the extreme other end of the plant, 
then suddenly whirled and retraced his 
steps to meet Biff coming after him; made 
an equally sudden dart for the mysterious 
switch-board, and seized a lever as if to 
throw it, but suddenly changed his mind, 
apparently, and went away, — Mr. 
Bates to infer that the throwing of that 
particular lever would leave them all in 
darkness; later, with Biff ready to spring 
upon him, he threw that switch to show 
that it had no important function to per- 
form at all. To all these and many more 
ingenious tricks to humiliate him, Mr. 
Bates paid not the slightest attention, 
but, as calmly and as im ively as Fate, 


kept as nearly as he could to the four-foot 
distance he had promised. 
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_ It was about ten o’clock when Biff, 
interested for a moment in the switch- 
board, suddenly missed Ripley, and look- 
ing about him hastily he saw the fireman 
standing in the door of the boiler-room 
grinning at him, while the other workmen 
—all of whom were of the old régime— 
were also enjoying his discomfort; but 
Daly, catching his eye, nodded signifi- 
cantly toward the side-door which led upon 
the street. It was an almost imperceptible 
nod, but it was enough for Biff, and he 
dashed out of that door. Half a block 
ahead of him he saw Ripley hurrying, and 
took after him with that light, catlike run 
—— te hei ~ of — = 
noiseless ; ipley, lookin ack 
hastily, hurried into a saloon, pom, had 
scarcely closed the door when Biff entered 
after him, in time to see his man standing 
at the telephone, receiver in hand. It was 
the work of but an instant to grab Ripley 
by the arm and jerk him away from the 
*phone. Quickly recovering his balance, 
with a lunge of his whole toby Ripley shot 
a swift fist at the man who had interfered 
with him, but Biff, without shifting his 
position, jerked his head to one side and 
the fist shot harmlessly by. Before another 
blow could be struck or parried, the bar- 
tender, a brawny giant, had rushed be- 
tween them. 

“Let us alone, Jeff,” panted Ripley. 
“*T’ve got all I can stand for from this rat.” 

“Outside!” said Jeff with cold finality. 
“You can beat him to a pulp in the street, 
Con, but there'll be no scrimmage in this 
place without me having a hand in it.” 

Ripley considered this ultimatum for a 
moment in silence, and then, to Biff’s sur- 
prise, suddenly ran out of the door. It was 
a tight race to the plant, and there, with 
Biff not more than two arms’ length behind 
him, Ripley jerked at a lever hitherto 
untouched, and instantly the place was 
plunged into complete darkness. 

“There!” screamed Ripley. 

A second later Biff had grappled him, 
and together they went to the floor. It 
was only a moment that the darkness 
lasted, however, for tall Tom Daly stood 
by the replaced switch, looking down at 
them in quiet joy. Immediately with the 
turning on of the light Biff scrambled to 
his feet like a cat and waited for Ripley to 
arise. It was Ripley who made the first 
lunge, which Biff dexterously ducked, and 
immediately after Biff’s right arm shot out, 
catching his oF ee a glancing blow 
upon the side of the cheek; a blow which 
drew blood. Infuriated, again Ripley 
rushed, but was blocked, and for nearly a 
minute there was a swift exchange of light 
blows which did little damage; then Biff 
found his opening, and, swinging about the 
axis of his own spine, threw the entire force 
of his body behind his right arm, and the 
fist of that arm caught Ripley below the 
ear and dropped him like a beef, just as 
~~ came running back from the office. 

‘*What are you doing here, Biff? What’s 
the matter?” demanded Bobby, as Ripley, 
dazed, struggled to his feet, and, though 
weaving, drew himself together for another 
onslaught. 

“‘Matter!’’ snarled Biff. ‘‘I landed ona 
frame-up, that’s all. This afternoon I saw 
Sharpe and this Ripley together in a bum 
wine-room on River Street, swapping so 
much of that earnest conversation that the 
partitions bulged; and I yo a to the 
double-cross that’s being handed out to 
you. I’ve been trying to telephone you 
ever since, but when I couldn’t find you I 
-— right down to run the plant. That’s 
a Sag 

“You're all right, Biff,’’ laughed Bobby, 
“but I guess we’ll call this a one-round 
affair, and I’ll take charge.” 

‘Don’t stop ’em!”’ cried Daly wy 4 
turning to Bobby. ‘‘ Hand it to him, Biff. 
He’s a crook and an all-around sneak. He 
beat me out of this job by underhand 
means, and there ain’t a man in the place 
that ain’t tickled to death to see him get 
the beating that’s coming to him. Paste 
him, Biff!’ 

‘* Biff!’ repeated Mr. Ripley, suddenly 
dropping his hands. ‘Biff who?” 

“Mr. Biff Bates, the well-known and 
justly celebrated ex-champion middle- 
weight,”” announced Bobby with a grin. 
“Mr. Ripley—Mr. Bates.’ 

“Biff Bates!”” repeated Con Ripley. 
‘‘Why didn’t some of you guys tell me this 
was Biff Bates? Mr. Bates, I’m glad to 
meet you.” And with much respect he 
held forth his hand. 

“Go chase yourself,’ growled Mr. Bates 
in infinite scorn. 
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Ripley replied with a sudden volley of 
abuse, couched in the vilest of language, 
but to this Biff made noreply. He drop 
his hands in his coat pockets, and, consider- 
ing his work done, walked over to the wall 
and ieanef ‘against it, awaiting further 
developments. 

“Daly,” asked Bobby sharply, breaking 
in upon Ripley’s tirade, ‘‘are‘you compe- 
tent to run this plant?” 

“Certainly, sir,” replied Daly. “I 
should have had the job four years ago. 
I was promised it.’’ 

‘You may consider yourself in charge, 
then. Mr. Ripley, if you will walk up to 
the office I'll pay you off.” 


Vill 


OBBY, jubilant, went to see Chalmers 
next day. The lawer listened gravely, 
but shook his head. 

“I’m bound to tell you, Mr. Burnit, 
that you have no case. You must have 
more proof than this to bring a c e of 
conspiracy. Ripley had a perfect right to 
talk with Sharpe or to telephone to some 
one, and mere hot-headedness could ex- 
plain his shutting off the lights. Your 
overenthusiastic friend Bates has ruined 
whatever prospect you might have had. 
Your suspicions once aroused, you should 
have let your man do as he liked, but 
should have watched him and caught him 
in a trap of some sort. Now it is too late, 
Moreover, I have bad newsfor you. Your 
contract for city lighting is ironclad, and 
cannot be broken, but I saw to-day a paper 
signed by an overwhelming majority of 
your private consumers that the service is 
not even ‘reasonably satisfactory,’ and 
that they wish the field open to competi- 
tion. ith this paper to back them, 
Stone’s council granted the right to the 
Consolidated Company to erect poles, 
string wires and supply current. e can 
bring suit if you say so, but you will 
lose it.”’ 

“Bring suit, then!” ordered Bobby 
vehemently. igs ¢ Chalmers, the con- 
tract for the city lighting alone would cost 
the Brightlight money every year. The 
profit has all been made from private con- 
sumers.”’ 

“That’s why you're losing it,’ said 
Chalmers dryly. ‘‘The whole — is 
~—- lain to me now. The Consumers 
and the United Companies never cared to 
enter that field, because their controlling 
stockholders were also the Brightlight con- 
trolling stockholders, and bens J could get 
more money through the Brightlight than 
they could through the other companies; 
and so they led the public to believe that 
there was no breaking the ONE, the 
Brightlight held upon their service. Now, 
however, they want to gain another stock- 
jobbing advertisement by driving you out 
of the field: They planned from the first 
to wreck you for just that purpose—to 
make Consolidated stock seem more desir- 
able when the stock sales n to dwindle 
—and they are perfectly willing to furnish 
the consumers in your twelve blocks with 
current at their present ridiculously low 
rate, because, with them, any possible 

rofits to be derived from the business are 
insignificant compared to the profits to be 
derived from the sale of their watered 
stock. The price of illumination and 
power, later, will soar! Watchit. They’re 
a very bright crowd,” and Mr. Chalmers 
paused to admire them. 

“In other words,”’ said Bobby glumly, 
“‘T am what Biff Bates told me I would be 
—the goat.”’ 

‘*Precisely,’’ agreed Chalmers. 

‘*Begin suit anyhow,” directed Bobby, 
“‘and we'll see what comes of it.” 

Two days later he was surprised to see 
Sharpe drop in upon him. 

“T understand you are bringing suit 
against the Consolidated for encroachment 
upon your territory, and against the city 
for abrogation of contract,” began Sharpe. 

“Yes,” said Bobby. 

“‘Don’t you think it rather a waste of 
money, Mr. Burnit? I can guarantee you 
positively that you will not win either 
suit.” 


it. 

‘I’m willing to wait to find that out.” 

‘‘Nouse,” said Sharpeimpatiently. ‘‘I’ll 
tell you what we will do, Mr. Burnit. If 
you care to have us to do so, the Consoli- 
dated, a little later on, will absorb the 
Brightlight.” 

“On what terms?’ asked Bobby. 

“Tt all depends. We might discuss that 
later. There’s another matter I’d like to 
speak with you about. Stone wants to see 
you, even yet. I want to tell you, Mr. 
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Burnit, he can get along a great deal better 
without you than you can without him, 
as you are probably willing to admit by 
now. But he still wants you. Go and see 
Stone.” 

“‘On—what—terms—will the Consoli- 
dated now absorb the Brightlight?’’ de- 
manded Bobby sternly. 

“Well,” drawled e, with a com- 
plete change of manner, ‘‘the property has 
deteriorated considerably within a remark- 
ably short e of time, but I should say 
that we would buy the Brightlight for three 
hundred thousand dollars in stock of the 
Consolidated, half preferred and half com- 
mon.” 

‘‘ And is this your very best offer?” 

‘‘ The very best,”’ replied Sharpe, making 
no attempt to conceal his exultant gin. 

“‘Not on your life!’’ declared Bobby. 
‘I’m going to hold the Brightlight intact. 
I’m going to fulfill the city contract at a 
loss, if it takes every cent I can scra 
together, and then I’m going to enter poli- 
ties myself. I’m going to drive Stone and 
his crowd out of this city, and we shall see 
if we cannot make a readjustment of the 
illuminating business on my basis instead 
of his. Good-day, Mr. Sharpe!” 

‘‘Good-day, sir,’ said Sharpe, and this 
time he eahed aloud. 

At the door he turned. 

“‘T’d like to call your attention, young 
man, to the fact that a t many very 
determined gentlemen ve announced 
their intention of driving Mr. Stone and 
his associates out of this city. You might 
compare that with the fact that Mr. Stone 
and his friends are all here yet, and on top,” 
and with that he withdrew. 

‘“‘If I may be so bold as to say so,” said 
Mr. Applerod, worried to paleness by this 
foolish defiance of so great and good a man, 
‘‘you have’ made a very ve error, Mr. 
Burnit, very ve, indeed. It is suicidal 
: defy Mr. Sharpe, and through him Mr, 
Stone !”’ 


“Will you shut up!” snarled Johnson to 
his ancient work-mate. ‘‘Mr. Burnit, I 
have no right to take the liberty, but I am 
going to congratulate you, sir. Whatever 

ollies inexperience may have led you to 
commit, you are, at en A rate, sir, a man, 
like your father was before you!” and by 
way of emphasis Johnson smacked his fist 
on his desk as he glared in Mr. Applerod’s 
direction. 

“Tt’s all very well to show fight, John- 
son,” said Bobby, a little wanly, “‘ but just 
the same I have to acknowledge defeat. I 
am afraid I boasted too much. Chalmers, 
after considering the matter, positively re- 
fuses to bring suit. The whole game is 
over. I have the Brightlight Company on 
yd hands at a net dead loss of every cent 
I have sunk into it, and it cannot pay mea 
—_ so long as these men remain in power. 

am going to fight them with their own 
weapons, but that is a matter of years. In 
the mean time, my third business attempt 
is a hideous failure. Where’s the gray 
envelope, Johnson ?”’ 

“Tt is here,” admitted Johnson, and from 
his file took the missive in question. 

As Bobby took the letter Agnes came 
into the ne and swept toward him with 
outstretched hand. 

“Tt is perfectly shameful, Bobby! I 
just read about it!”’ 

“So soon?’ he wanted to know. 

She carried a paper in her hand and 

read it before him. In the very headline 
his fate was pronounced. rightlight 
Electric Tottering to Its Fall,’ was the 
cheerful line which confronted him, and 
beneath this was set forth the facts that 
eve rofitable contract heretofore held 
by the Brightlight Electric had been taken 
away from that unfortunate concern, in 
which the equipment was said to be so 
inefficient as to render decent service out 
of the question, and that, having only re- 
maining to it a money-losing contract for 
city lighting, business men were freely pre- 
dicting its very sudden dissolution. The 
item, wherein the headline took up more 
— than the news, wound up with the 
climax statement that Brightlight stock 
was being freely offered at around forty, 
with no takers. 4 

To her surprise, Bobby tossed the paper 
on Johnson’s desk and laughed. 

“‘T have been so long prepared for this 
bit of ‘news’ that it does not shock me 
much,” he said; ‘“‘morevuver, the lower this 
stock goes the cheaper I can buy it!” 

“Buy it!” she ae exclaimed. 

“Exactly,” he stated calmly. “I pre- 
sume that, as heretofore, I’ll be given 
another check, and I do not see any better 
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place to put the money than right here. I 
am going to fight!” 

‘‘Beg your pardon, sir,” said Johnson. 
“Your last remark was spoken loud enough 
to be taken as general, and I am compelled 
to give you this envelope.’’ 

nto his hands Johnson placed a mate to 
the missive which Bobby had not yet 
opened, and this one was inscribed: 


To My Son Rosert Upon His 
DECLARATION THAT HE WILL 
TAKE Two STARTS AT THE 
SAME BUSINESS 


Bobby looked at the two letters in frown- 
ing pcan and then silently walked 
into his own office, where es followed 
him; and it was she who closed the door. 
He sat down at his desk and held that last 
letter of his father’s before him in dread. 
He had so airly built up his open: 
and apprehension told him what this letter 
might contain! Presently he was conscious 
that Agnes’ arm was slipped across his 
shoulder. She was sitting upon the arm of 
his chair, and had bent her cheek upon his 
head. So they read the curt message: 


To throw good money after bad is 
likesprinkling salt ona cut. Itonly in- 
tensifies the pain and don’t work much 
of a cure. In your case it is strictly 
forbidden. You must learn to cut 
your garment according to your cloth, 
to bite off only what you can chew, to 
lift no more than you can . Your 
next start must not be encumbered. 


“He’s wrong!”’ declared Bobby savagely. 

“But if he is,” protested Agnes, “what 
can you do about it?” 

“Tf his bequests are conditional I shall 
have to accept the conditions; but, never- 
theless, I am going to fight; and I am 
going to keep the Brightlight Electric!’ 

Mechanically he opened the other letter 
now. The contents were to this effect: 


To My Son ROBERT Upon His LOSING 
MONEY IN A PUBLIC SERVICE 
CORPORATION 


Every buzz-saw claims some fingers. 
Of course you had to be a victim, but 
now you know how to handle a buzz- 
saw. The first point about it is to 
treat it with respect. When you 
realize thoroughly that a buzz-saw is 
dangerous, half the danger is gone. 
So, when your wound is healed, you 
might go ahead and saw, just as a 
matter of accomplishment. Bobby, 
how I wish I could talk with you now 
for just one little half hour. 


Convulsively Bobby crumpled the letter 
in his hand and thetears started to his eyes. 

‘Bully old dad!’’ he said brokenly, and 
opened his watch-case, where the grim but 
humor-loving face of old John Burnit 
looked up at his beloved children. 

‘‘And now what are you going to do?” 
Agnes asked him presently, when they 
were calmer. 

“‘Fight!’’ he vehemently declared. ‘‘ For 
the governor’s sake as well as my own.” 

“‘T just found another letter for you, 
sir,’ said Johnson, gag the third 
of the missives to come in that day’s mail 
from beyond the Styx. It was inscribed: 


To My Son RoBEerRT UPON THE OCCASION 
oF His DECLARING FIGHT AGAINST 
THE POLITICIANS WHO ROBBED HIM 


Nothing but public laziness allows 
dishonest men to control public 
affairs. Any time an honest man puts 
up a sincere fight against a crook 
there’s a new fat man in striped 
clothes. If you’ have a crawful and 
want to fight against dirty politics in 
earnest, jump in, and tell all my old 
friends to put a bet down on you for 
me. I’d as soon have you spend in 
that way the money I made as to buy 
yachts with it; and I can see where 
the game might be made as interesting 
as polo. Go in and win, boy. 


‘‘And now what are you going to do?” 
Agnes asked him, laughing this time. 
“‘Fight!” he declared exultantly. ‘‘I’m 
oing to fight entirely. outside of m 
ather’s money. I’m going to fight wit 
my own brawn and my own brain and m 
own resources and my own personal fol- 
lowing! ein, ny anere that is what the 
governor has been goading me to do. It is 
what all this is planned for, and the gov- 
ernor, after all, is right!” 
Editor's Note—The fourth in this series of 
stories will appear in an early number. 
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A Poor Pair 


of Suspenders Can Ruin the 
Work of the Most Careful Tailor 


Gordon Suspenders never grow longer— 
once fit they stay fit—no need of raising the 
buckles to shorten them, as is necessary with 
all-elastic suspenders in which the rubber 
weakens, causing the trousers to hang loosely. 
Gordon Suspenders keep your trousers from 
bagging at the knees and the bottoms from 
trailing in the dust. Most tailors advise 
wearing suspenders with no rubber in the 
shoulder parts. 

Compare Gordons with the suspenders 
you now wear and with others you see ad- 
vertised, or any your dealer has in stock. 
You will find Gordons to be the lightest and 
the strongest. They are the ONLY sus- 
penders guaranteed for one year. Gordons 
have the neatest back—no frills—no bulky 
attachments —no useless leather or metal. 
The Gordon back slides smoothly with every 
move and leaves your shoulders free and easy. 
There's enough of the best rubber in the back 
ends to relieve the strain on the back buttons 
when you bend, but Gordons have NO 
RUBBER in the shoulder parts. 


CUA 
GUA 


RANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 


The Gordon Sliding Back 
takes the place of rubber 


OUR ONE YEAR GUARANTEE — If ends 
break within one year we givenew ends FREE. 





If other parts break within one year we 
give a new pair of Gordon Suspenders FREE. 
4 sizes: 33 for men 5 foot 6 and shorter, 35 and 37 for 


jum men. 40 for tall men. Size is on every pair. 
If you: dealer has no Gordons he should be willing to get 
them for you. If not, then buy of us by mail, 50c a Pair 
Postpaid. 
If you're not satisfied with Gordons 
after a week’s wear we will return your 
money. Please try your home stores first. 


ion length from bac! 
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Dont buy ANY heater 
>) before reading this book 


Spencer Sv. Heater 


cuts coal bills 30% to 60, 
by using No. 1 Buck- 
wheat ($2 to $3 per ton 
cheaper than large coal). 


It has the only practical 
magazine feed (water-jack- 
eted) hence requires atten- 
tion only once a day in or4i- 
nary weather (twice in 
severe). Its combination re- 
turn-tubular and water-tube 
construction is the fastest 
steaming device known. 



















These claims have been 
proven by 20 years’ success. 
Our catalog is sent free — 
everyone interested in heat- 
ing should have it. 


i Spencer Heater Co 
200 Commonweatty Bune.’ Scranton, Pa. 
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We fit you to pass the C. P. A. Examina- 

% tion and equip you for practice anywhere. 

YZ Our instruction is individual—no classes. 

f4 Course embraces Theory of Accounts, Practi- y 

cal Accounting, Auditing, Commercial Law YY 
—also Bookkeeping and Business Practice, 

: Write to-day to Dept. N, mentioning 

subject that interests you. 
q UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, INC. 
\ 27-29 East 22d Street, New York 
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James and the Jack-Knife 


Or the Perils 
of a 
Great City 


AMES ADAMS was directing envel- 

opes on the top floor of a modern 

okyscramer when his employer, an 
unscrupulous man, said to him: ‘‘ James, 
I am going into the inner office. If 
Mr. Rogers calls say that I have gone 
out to lunch.” 

James rose to his full height, which 
was four feet one, and, casting his pen 
upon the floor, he said: ‘I will not lie 
for all the employers in Christendom.” 

“I do not ask you to lie for all the 
employers in Christendom; I simply ask 
you to lie for me.” 

“Well, I won’t lie for you, then,”’ said 
the boy stoutly. 

David Fairfax, his employer, was a 
choleric man, and hastily drawing out his 
jack-knife he raised his right arm and 
made a vicious lunge at the poor boy, 
who, to save himself, lamped, through 
the glass door of the office. Although 
he cut his clothes to shreds, he escaped 
without a scratch and rushed through 
the hallway to the express elevator that 
was about to descend thirty stories to the 
ground. James looked over his shoulder 
and saw his employer, doubly angry now, 
for the pee g was expensive. Mr. 
Fairfax had his right arm raised and the 
knife was clutched in it. Quick as 
thought the poor boy jumped into the 
elevator and said: “Save me. I am 


u: ‘ 

The elevator man was friendly to 
James and he did his best. He dropped 
like a shot, but the sudden strain was 
too much for the rope and it broke, and 
James and the man were hurled down- 
ward two hundred feet, down, down, it 
seemed to certain destruction. Durin 
that’ time the elevator man thought o 
all the events in his boyhood in a far-off 
State, and James, not to be outdone, 
thought of just. as many things in his 
own childhood. 

It looked for a few seconds as if 
Mr. Fairfax would have to get another 
office boy, but when the car had drop 
twenty stories it stuck and the two terri- 
fied occupants forced a door and esca 
with no further injuries than bruised 
heads. As they rushed from the box of 
death James saw his employer, with his 
right hand raised, going down in another 
elevator. The awful knife was still in his 


grasp. 

“Saved,” cried the youthful James, 
and breathed a prayer of thanksgiving, 
but at the third inhalation he saw a 
baleful glare in front of him and the awful 
cry of “Fire!” was heard. The great 
building was in flames, and the two 
unfortunate men were still ten stories 
from the ground. With a speed born 
of fear and nursed by desperation James 
and the elevator man jumped down flight 
after flight of stairs, now bruising an 
ankle, now an elbow, but never breaking 
anything. 

hestreet is almost prised when James 
encounters his vengeful employer, who 
has left the elevator to search for his 
office boy, and who now raises his gleam- 
ing knife on high to plunge it into his 
eart. 


Ah, my poor boy, it is all up with you. 
If you had but i hatinton to that one 
little falsehood the elevator would not 
have taken occasion to drop with you, 
the building— but stay, the building must 
have been on fire before you refused, and 
so your noble stand for truth has brought 
you nearer the street than you would 
otherwise have been. Still, now it is all 
up with you —— 

At this moment there was a terrific 
explosion and James felt himself blown 
up, up, up to the roof. 

He thought of all the events of his 
childhood that he had forgotten to think 
about on his way down. He was power- 
less to do anything but think as he sailed 
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impotently toward high heaven. Up, 
up, up until the roof was reached and 
then 

And then the walls fell out with a 
hideous crash. Not two feet behind him 
he caught a glimpse of the an face 
of Mr. Fairfax, also blown in air, the 
knife clenched and raised, vengeance 
still possessing him. 

By a miracle James sailed through 
the air on a piece of cornice and landed 
in the street below without breaking 
any bones. Out of the cloud of dust he 
rose and made his way through piles of 
débris to the sidewalk. 

‘Safe at last!”’ cried the poor boy in 
a choked voice, but he spoke too soon. 
In New York no one is safe, yet. 

‘‘Ha, I have found you!” yelled a 
voice at his elbow, and turning, he saw 
his wicked employer raising his knife to 
plunge it into his heart. 

With a wild cry James sought the 
middle of the street and ran headlong 
for a block, when there was another 
frightful explosion, and a manhole over 
which he was paasing blew up and hurled 
him a hundred feet into the air. He was 
sure that the end had now come. He 
once more rehearsed the events of his 
childhood, although the task was grow- 
ing wearisome. Life in the city was too 
rapid and death was too slow. He 
silently breathed another prayer, for 
restful oblivion this time, but at that 
moment another manhole blew up and 
he saw his enemy rising after him, the 
knife in his hand, his arm raised to 
—— it into his defenseless body. 
eath, yes, but not at the hands of this 
remorseless and uncompromising em- 
a aed There must still be some loo 

ole of escape in so large a city as the 
Metropolis. Yes, there it was above 
him, the air-hole in a political banner 
stretched across the street. But even 
as he grabbed it Mr. Fairfax clutched 





at its companion air-hole and n 
swinging over to where the poor boy 
hung. is right hand was now occu- 


—_ but in his mouth the gleaming 
lade was temporarily resting. 

Ah, what a time for hate! When he 
might have dropped the knife and talked 
with the boy about the unconvention- 
ality of their meeting ground—if meet- 
ing ground it could called so far up 
in the air—he did nothing but mutter 
curses that the blade divided and ren- 
dered inarticulate but none the less 
malevolent. Hatred while hanging from 
a political banner is thrice hatred. 

earer and nearer swung the diabolic 
employer, but James did not lose his 
head. Far below him he saw a brand- 
new awning. He knew that a broken 
fall was better than a sheer one, and just 
as Mr. Fairfax seized the blade with his 
right hand James dropped, and, bounc- 
ing from the awning, landed on his feet 
on a newly-made, and consequently soft, 
tar pavement. 

But it is not the upright alone who 
escape peril. Mr. Fairfax dropped also, 
and he landed on a truck loaded with 
bales of rags, bounding from them to the 
back of one of the horses and thence to 
the same tar pavement. 

Not knowing where he was going 
James ran right into a swiftly-moving 
trolley, and his employer followed. Fair- 
fax was stunned, but James escaped 
unhurt and vaulted over the dashboard 
and paid his fare, hoping that when 
Mr. Fairfax came to his senses he would 
not see him. 


The car was stopped, a crowd gath- | 


ered and an ambulance was sent for. 
Into it the senseless form of Mr. Fairfax 


was laid. James breathed his third ' 


prayer, this time returning to the thanks- 
giving form, and the ambulance started 
or the hospital. 
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For Style, Coolness and Comfort 
During Warm Weather 
Michaels-Stern 
Smart Coat-and-Trousers Suits 


are unquestionably the best clothes 
to wear. They are perfect speci- 
mens of high-class tailoring, dis- 
tinctive in style, and they fit in every 
size as though tailored to order. 
Our clothing keeps its shape. 


Ask the Wearer what he thinks of 
Michaels-Stern Fine Clothing 


$12 to $35 


Write for booklet **M,"* “'Styles from Life,’* 
covering Men's ‘* Correct Dress’ for Spring and 
Summer, and ** Useful Law Pointers,"’ FREE. 


MICHAELS, STERN & CO. 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The Sweaty Man 


Those who perspire freely can avoid the 
discomfort and odor of excessive per- 
spiration by dusting the body after the 
bath with the best of all talcum powders — 


Lehn & Fink’s 
Talcum Powder 


It is put up in large 5-inch glass jars which 
are sold by druggists at 25c. Nearly all 
druggists have it 
—the rest can 
easily get it for 
you. 






that willenable / 
you to learn by é 
actual use the 
superiority of 
this powder, 
*sent upon re 
quest. 


Lehn & Fink 
125 William St. 
New York 














Manufacturers Permanent Business Offer ©ceptiona! opportunity 


operating direct sales 





parlors for most attractive comfortable shoe for men an:t women 
ever offered public; many special features. Every person possible 


customer. gyshion Komfort Shoe Co.,11 RB South St., Boston. 
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Hitherto the perils had been from with- 
out, but now James was iled by one 
within. His various adventures had been 
too much for him, and now that he deemed 
himself secure he fainted dead away. 

‘Put him in that ambulance,’’ said a 
man of ready wit, and all unconscious of 
the danger to which they were exposing the 
td boy, they ryare the ambulance, 
ifted him up and laid him alongside his 
prostrate employer. 

Why could not Mr. Fairfax have re- 
mained senseless until the unfortunate 
clerk had been placed on a cot at some dis- 
tance from his own? It is not for us to shy 
why. Suffice it for us to state that on the 
way to the hospital the wicked man re- 
covered consciousness, and when he saw 
who it was that lay by his side he raised his 
right hand and attempted to plunge the 
jack-knife into the heart of his victim. 

Praised be unmanageable automobiles! 
Once in a while they do a service. An 
empty one that had gotten away from its 
owner ran pell mell into the ambulance just 
as the knife was descending, and once more 
James was saved, for both were thrown 
violently to the street. 

Even now if James had been willing to 

ti a lie for his Oe he might have 
ended his troubles, but he would not think 
of such a thing. He rose to his feet, was 
hotly pursued by Mr. Fairfax, and ran with 
the speed of a greyhound down a side 
street to the river front. His fainting spell 
had rested him considerably. 

Once and once only he looked over his 
shoulder, and then he saw the old familiar 
sight of the knife, ascendant, threatening. 

A wharf, a stringpiece, the river. The 
water is icy, but James can swim. Now 
surely his employer is balked. 
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Ah, gentle reader, you do not know that 
kind of employer. e is seldom if ever 
balked until the last chapter, or, if he be 


balked, he is but retarded for a time, and 
his venom takes occasion of delay to grow 
more poisonous. 

Mr. Fairfax could swim, and being older 
he could swim better than the boy could. 
Slowly but surely he overhauled the chil- 
ling child and the boy decided to sink. 
This was no mere man, but a devil who 
was following him so inevitably. 

Eut hold! What is that that hurtles 
through the air? It is a life-line. A tug 
has seen the two swimmers and the boy is 
now being pulled on board. First’the boy 
and then the man are saved, and for the 
time being, all enmity forgotten, they 
stand shivering in front of the furnace. 
But this era of good feeling is not fated to 
last. As soon as Fairfax, the man of im- 
placable purpose, felt the rich red blood 
once more coursing through his veins he 
raised the glittering but slightly rusty 
blade on high —— 

Cr-r-r-rash!! 

Horror on horror’s head! A Fall River 
steamer has cut the tug in two. James 
clutches at something and the crew clutch 
at other things, and a moment later they 
are en route to Boston and the tug lies at 
the bottom of the East River. 

James, being bashful, lost himself amon 
the crowds of ee and esca 
attention. Soon — forced him to go 
aft to the dining-saloon. He had seen 
nothing of Mr. Fairfax, and, wicked as the 
wish seemed, he hoped that he had remained 
in the East River. 

The head waiter guided him down the 
room past groups of gayly-dressed and 
merrily-talking diners and placed him at a 
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table where sat one man, and he was Mr. 
Fairfax! 

“Mercy, mercy!” cried James, seei 
the right hand dive into the pocket an 
a the inevitable sequence. 

r. Fairfax for answer laughed wildly 
and every diner turned and looked at him. 
He rose to his feet, stepped toward James, 
and then—then he played his part and had 
an attack of apoplexy. 

For a moment all was confusion. James 
seized the knife, and making his way out- 
side, he plunged it into the seething waters. 
The knife gone, he forgot that Mr. Fairfax 
was his enemy and gave orders that he be 
taken to Boston, where he saw that he was 


lodged in a reasonably moderate hotel, nor | 


did he leave him until he recovered con- 
sciousness. 

Apoplexy is sometimes a cure for hatred; 
and it was even so in the case of Mr. Fair- 
fax. When he was able to leave Boston he 
went to New York and sent for James. 

“‘James,’”’ said he, ‘‘I feel that I was 
wrong in coney you to tell that lie. If Mr. 

ers comes hereafter the new office bo 
will tell him that we have gone to lunc 
together, and it will be the truth. This 
ba. I make you my partner.” 

ames felt strangely happy. He knew 
that he would not receive as much mone 
as before, for business was not good, but it 
is not every one who is a partner at sixteen. 

There is an altar and there is a Miss 
Fairfax In course of time it is likely that 
James will lead Miss Fairfax to the altar. 
But if he had said Mr. Fairfax was out to 
lunch he might have been an office boy to 
this day, and then Miss Fairfax would not 
have consented to be led by such as he. 
Virtue may seem like a will-o’-the-wisp, but 
she lands us in Elysium. 


Speculation—By Our Readers 


Playing on the Gambiers’ Maxim 


PECULATION is too elastic a word, 
that is why there are so many varying 
opinions on the subject. It applies 

equally well to legitimate investment and 
to illegitimate gambling, and it is to the 
fact that the faults of anything appeal more 
strongly to the mind than do its good 
points that the sentiment may beattributed 
which is more or less hostile to Stock Ex- 
change methods to-day. 

The brokers, in giving their side of the 
question, naturally lay stress upon the 
economic theory of the Stock Exchange and 
elaborate upon truths as to the womgen | 
for these institutions which nobody wit 
sense can deny or wishes to deny. Where 
they fail is in overlooking the difference 
between theory and eet in shutting 
their eyes to evils which are patent, but 
with which they see no possibility of doing 
ae and probably do not desire to abolish. 

The use of credit, both theoretically and 
practically, is an absolute necessity. The 
trouble is that, in practice, this use too 
often becomes an abuse, and Stock Ex- 
change methods smooth the path for this 
abuse. The exchanges all over the country 
showed this to be true in the recent panic. 
The first step taken in steadying the 
machine down was to P soe a stop to all 
—— operations. ‘‘ Buy outright or not 
at all,’ became the instructions, and deep! 
surprised and grieved were the multi- 
tudinous speculators when they heard it. 
Where a man could only buy ten shares of 
stock as against one hundred for his thou- 
sand dollars his profits on a rise were 
correspondingly cut down, and he looked 
witha gambler’s contempt on the legitimate 
gain from the transaction. There, in a 
nutshell, is the main evil with Stock Ex- 
change methods. To the ave specu- 
lator it is a gamble pure and simple, and he 
— the game like a gambler. 

he brokers say that if a man devoted 

the same amount of care to investigating 
his stocks’ vaiue as he does to looking into 
a piece of real estate he is about to buy, for 
instance, there would be less losses; but is 
it true? An investor or a speculator can 
inspect a piece of real estate and can use 
his best judgment as to its probable — 
eiation and speculate accordingly. If a 
man, however, wishes to buy one hundred 
shares of Union Pacific, is Mr. Harriman 
going to inform him that, in the course of a 
week or so, he intends to raise the dividend 





upon it six per cent. or vice versa? There 
is so great a chance to-day that the quoted 
value of a security may equally as well be a 
manipulated value as a real value that 
every speculator realizes he is doing busi- 
ness in a state but little removed from 
blindness. Hence he takes parentege of 
the marginal method of buying or selling, 
putting up only a small percentage of the 
pure money and using his broker’s 
credit for the remainder. eoretically he 
wishes to become a part owner ina railroad, 
say, and, after paying down a portion of 
the purchase price, obtains enough money 
to settle in full by putting a heavy mort- 
gage on his share of the property. Pre- 
sumably, he intends to reduce the mortgage 
or to sell out at a profit what he has bought. 
Practically he pays a thousand dollars for 
one hundred shares of stock in the road, 
uts in a stop-loss order for a point or two 
low where he bought the stock, and bets 
on his judgment that the value of that 
stock will rise. Does he |. to stay in 
that railroad business until he makes the 
profit for which he invested? Does he 
plan to put up more margin if the value of 
that stock declines? oes he wait to 
make good as he would do in a small busi- 
ness of his own? Generally speaking, no. 
He limits his losses at the.start and gets 
out quickly when he finds his judgment 
wrong. He plays on the gamblers’ maxim, 
‘Let profits run, but cut short losses.” 
Stop gambling on margins and the worst 
evil of stock speculation will be done away 
with. —K. W. E. 


The Work of the Capper 


EGITIMATE trading in stocks, or the 
buying of same outright, does no harm 
and never will, but the margin trade is the 
curse of this pay 
Some years ago I was connected with a 
Stock Exchange house, presumably as bond 
salesman, but in reality to inf'uence busi- 
ness, or, more plainly, to act as ‘‘capper”’ 
for the game. It is against the rules of the 
exchange to hire any one for this purpose, 
so arrangements are made (with a good 
drawing account) with a representative of 
the bond department. This drawing ac- 
count runs from five thousand dollars to 
twenty thousand dollars a year, depending 
on the amount of business one is able to 
influence. 
In the three years I stayed with this job 
I saw more people go broke than ever went 





broke on the ponies or at faro. A new 
man landed for a one-hundred share ac- 
count, which he could handle with safety, 
would soon be led to trade in larger lots, 
and shortly would be beyond his depth and 
a crash in the market would wipe him out 
completely. A straight faro bank offers 
better returns on the money than does 
Wall Street. 

Being in the game myself it is very little 
money that I ever lost at it, and I hold no 
animosity toward Wall Street, although 
brokers are a cold-hearted bunch of “‘ tight- 
wads” when it comes to helping a man that 
has gone broke at the game. Their in- 
terest ceases when he doesn’t respond to 
the margin call, and his account is closed. 

I have left the game and gone back on 
the road where my salary is not as high, but 
where I don’t have to be drinking all the 
time to keep my position. 

Recently a customer who, through hard 
work and close attention to business for 
fifteen years, had built up a splendid 
business, found a shortage in his cashier’s 
accounts of twenty thousand dollars. 
Stocks had done this. Had this cashier 
been compelled to buy his stock outright 
and hold it he would not have been tempted, 


~ but five hundred or a thousand dollars at a 


time was small, and a good winning he cal- 
culated would repay the borrowed amount. 
Now this man has lost the work of a life- 
time. 

I know of many like this case. We had 
a man trading with one of our branch 
offices in New England. He was a bank 
cashier in a town about a hundred miles 
distant. He was operating under an as- 
sumed name and had his confirmations 
mailed to a post-office box in his home 
town under this assumed name. The firm 
I was with knew this, still they accepted 
business from the man. I think he is ‘‘in”’ 
for seven years. The amount was con- 
siderable. 

Stock Exchange houses know the danger 
and seduction of margin trading and will 
not allow their own employees to play the 
game, and no Stock Exchange house will 
accept business from an employee of 
another exchange firm. 

It is the margin trading that should be 
prohibited, or at least a fifty-point margin 
should be required on every s of stock 
traded in. Trading on margin as it is now 
conducted is a gambling game, pure and 
simple, with the deck stacked and no chance 
for the player to cut or deal or match the 
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The Saw 


to have ‘ 
around the ~~ 
house _~ 





DOZEN and one things you 
A could ‘‘fix’’ yourself; odds 
* and ends of repairing, con- 
veniences about the house which 
you could easily construct ; you can 
think of a score and more; these 


make a good saw mighty handy. 


Simonds Saws are the BEST 
and they ARE the best 


Simonds Saws do not chew the wood, 
do not stick, but cut clean and easily. 
Because of the specially tempered 
steel in them, steel made in Simonds 
mills, especially for Simonds Saws, 
and used only for Simonds Saws. 
See that this trade- 


“@&% mark is etched 
ontheblade. Itiden- 





ee ; 4 tifies the genuine and 
Pe NCH HOU, assures Simonds 
Sis quality. 


SIMONDS MFG. COMPANY 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York 
Portland 


New Orleans 
Seattle 


Chicago 
San Francisco 














The GREATEST “small ** Comforts in Traveling 


LITHOLIN WATERPROOFED 


LINEN COLLARS and CUFFS 


They cut down baggageand expense, and keep 
onealways looking neat with fine linen, without 
laundering. When poten, they wipe perfectly 


clean and white as new, withadamp cloth. Be- 
ing linen, they look it. Not celluloid or rubber. 
Never w fit, crack or fray. In all thelatest styles. 


Collars 25c Cuffs 50c 


Lf not at your dealer's, send, giving styles, size, 
number wanted, with remittance and we will mait, 
postpaid. Booklet of styles free on request. 


THE FIBERLOID CO., Dept. 4, 7 Waverly Place, New York 
En 








Timber Investments 


Well located Pacific Coast timber lands at from $1.00 
to $2.00 per thousand feet stumpage, and at lower 
prices when not so favorably located. Western com- 
mercial development and railroad building will soon 
make all coast timber tracts accessible. Is THE 
TIMETOBUY. I handle lands only where title is based 
on Government patents. Quarter sections and larger 
tracts averaging from 20M to 100M feet per acre. 


JOHN F. SOULE, 112 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


: © A Wheel Chair is often 
Wheel Chairs an invalid’s greatest 
—_—_————=————— comfort. We offer 


over 75 styles of these easy, self-propelling and 
Invalid’s Rolling Chairs, with latest im- 


. direct factory 
to you. freight Prepaid, and sell-on 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 
Liberal Discounts to all sending 

for free Catalogue NOW. 


GORDON MFG. CO. 
595 Madison Ave., TOLEDO, 0. 


,’ ° 
Taft's Life and Speeches. 
Official edition, with chapter by President Roosevelt. Only $1.00. 
Big terms to agents. Freight paid. Outfit ready. Send ten cents 
postage. ZIEGLER CoO., 263 Fourth 8t., Philadelphia. 
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shuffle. A mangoing up against itshouldn’t 
squeal if he is separated from his poo. 
The prohibiting margin ng, 
however, would protect the widow, the 
orphan and others whose funds are in trust 
hands; it would protect the banks, the 
business man who trusts hisemployees, and 
finally would protect the man who is weak 
and listens to the flatteries and jollyings 
of brokers and cappers. —B. B. 


The Odd Chance 


HE office of the best class of exchange 
broker. is to the average country 
broker’s office as is the buffet of the swellest 
hotels to the lowest grog-shops of New 
York. Both offices deal in the same mer- 
chandise, but they deal in it under differ- 
ent conditions. . 

I doubt if Mr. Clews and men of his high 
character have any conception of the kind 
of men running brokers’ offices in interior 
country towns. Some of these count 
brokers are intelligent and high-minded, 
but they are lamentably few. Their office 
is generally located in the rear of a barber 
shop or on the upper floors, back, of some 
office building, and is owned or managed by 
a man without financial or moral standing 
who has made a contract with some large 
private-wire brokerage firm on a com- 
mission basis. 

The place is patronized by the townsmen 
and farmers of the surrounding country, 
none of whom any idea of the value 
of any stock, but who buys or sells as the 
broker advises. These speculators have no 
intention. of ever receiving or delivering 
the property in which they trade, and are 
merely betting on the rise or fall of the 
market from hour to hour and are being 
constantly urged on by the broker, who 
must earn commissions, to take small prof- 
its and trade often. 

The result in the end is always loss, and 
soon the broker’s business falls off from 
lack of new traders, and the few who have 
hung on to the last wake up some morning 
to the fact that their broker has a 
left town the evening before, taking wit 
him their credit balances. 

Then the traders who lost money specu- 
lating and those who lost because of the 
absconding of the broker demand of their 
representatives in the State legislatures an 
act to suppress trading in grain, stocks and 
cotton on margins, and the better class of 
the townsmen urge the same legislation 
because they see their neighbors losing 
money they cannot afford to lose and their 
families suffering in consequence. The 
trades made by these men were, in every 
respect, made in the same manner as the 
would have been made had they dealt 
direct with a New York or Chicago 
Exchange member, and the result is the 
same —loss. . 

I have known only one man, in twenty- 
five years’ experience in the speculative 
brokerage business, who quit speculating 
with a profit. He made his first trade in 
futures with me, closed that trade with a 

rofit and went South on a pleasure trip. 

e died while away. ‘I firmly believe there 
is not a speculator in grain, stocks or cotton 
in the world to-day who pays the regular 
commissions and carrying charges whose 
speculative account does not show a net 
loss to him. 

The reason is that if he makes one dollar 
per share on one hundred shares of stock he 
gets one hundred dollars less the commis- 
sion of twenty-five or seventy-five dollars 
net, and if he loses one dollar per share 


he loses one hundred dollars plus the | 


commission, or a hundred and twenty-five 
dollars. 

There are so many things which cause 
the markets to decline when one thinks 
they should advance that no man has more 
than an even chance of reading the future 
correctly. Burdened with a commission 
charge of twenty-five dollars he has no 
more chance of making money than if he 
threw up a silver dollar and bet a hundred 
and twenty-five dollars inst seventy- 
five dollars that it would come down 
“heads” more 
often than ‘‘ tails.” 


to take small profits and large losses. I do 
not mean, of course, to say that speculators 
do not sometimes make profits, but they 
do not quit speculating with a profit. 

The man is not yet born who can pay 
full commissions and make money specu- 

ing. When such men as Kershaw, 
Leiter and Heinze, who paid no com- 
missions, lose fortunes, what chance has the 
average outsider with his handicap of from 
thirty to fifty per cent. ? 

The evil of speculation is in the fact that 
it causes loss to people who do not under- 
stand the danger in it and who speculate 
without a proper knowledge of the business, 
lured by tips and advice from dishonest 
brokers, who, if they knew their advice was 
sound, would not be in the brokerage 
business, but on the floors of the exchanges 
making fortunes for themselves. 

Personally I will welcome the day when 
all dealing on margins is abolished and the 
sending broadcast over the oo agg | of 
continuous quotations is prohibited. Then 
there will be no gambling in futures. 

—W. A. M. 


Took the Steward In 
} ted 1895 and 1896 I had been working as 


steward of one of the largest country . 
been 


clubs in New Jersey, and as I had 
aoe a good ay f and rooms and living 
or self and family, I had been able to save 
about twenty-five hundred dollars. 

One day, while engaged in a game of 
billiards with Mr. R., one of the members, 
who was president of a large company, he 
told me of some of his ventures and deal- 
ings in Wall Street and advised my doing 
the same, proposing to introduce me to his 
firm of brokers, and suggesting that I pur- 
chase one hundred shares of Reading Rail- 
road stock, which was, at that time, around 
twenty-four or twenty-five dollars per 
share. 

I was one of the most veritable lambs 
that ever went to the slaughter, and 
straightway hied me to that broker’s office 
and toe one hundred shares of Reading 
at 2414, including commission, per share, 
and put up a margin of two hundred dol- 
lars. For two weeks that stock steadily 
advanced, until one fine morning I woke up 
to the fact that it was selling around 
414-14, and that I had a clean profit of 
six hundred dollars. 

‘* Well, well!” “— I to myself (just like 
‘““Well—well! this game’s all to the 


better take his profits while they’re there.” 

So I aveped to the telephone booth of 
the club, called up my brokers and ordered 
them to sell at anything above 30. Mr. 
H., one of the firm, was on the wire, 
and immediately started in to dissuade me 
from selling (you would almost have 
thought that my profit was coming out of 
his pocket). He finally informed me that 
my friend Mr. R. was then in the office and 
said that he would ask him to speak to me. 
Mr. R. came, told me that he had five 
hundred shares of Reading, and some 
thousand of other shares, including C. B. 
& Q., C. R. I. & P. and People’s Gas, and 
that conditions for a further advance were 
all good; that he was going to hold his and 
advised me to do the same, saying that, if 
anything should arise to make him change 
front, he would call me up. So I held on. 
The next morning came news of the blow- 
ing up of the Maine in Havana Harbor. 
OF course, the shock was first felt by sensi- 
tive stocks and they went tumbling. My 
breakers—brokers (I can’t seem to get 
that word right) called me up for more 
margin, which I hurried over with. nan 
they called and I put up more; and then 
some more. And then some. My friend, 
Mr. R., had, the very day that I was 
speaking with him over the phone from the 
brokers’ office, received a telegram from 
the City of Mexico, calling him there in 
regard to a million-dollar contract, and, not 
wishing to be in the market during his 


absence, had sold out all his stock at a hand- 
some profit. But he neglected to tell me of it. 
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Finally my breakers—let it go at that— 
keenly feeling my losses, advised me to sell, 
and I did—at 15% a share, the lowest 
Reading touched! Perhaps (?) they didn’t 
realize that the market was due for a 
turn? —W. W. C. 


The Advice that Saved Me 


SUBMIT a word of advice given me 
by an older brother—an attorney im 
Chicago. I am a salaried man with 


small amount of cash and wrote asking as | 


follows: 

“Could one speculate safely in grain 
options if he would buy on a good margin 
and always retain sufficient cash to make 
good beyond any possible decline? I have 
money bringing only two per cent., and am 
of the opinion that, by conservative specu- 
lating on Board of Trade options, it could 
be made to produce much better returns 
and be just as safe.”’ 


The Answer 
** Dear Brother : 

“Yours received and I hasten to reply 
that the letter may not be overlooked by 
any delay. 

“As to your question, I say at once and 
without hesitation, emphatically, no / do 
not go into that business under any cir- 
cumstances; there are so many reasons it 
would take a very long letter to give them 
all. I will, however, give some gathered 
from twenty years’ experience and obser- 
vation of what is going on right here in 
Chicago. 

“‘Speculating in grain as carried on in 
these days is pure and simple a gamblin 
operation, and, although your athel 
might be as safe a one as could be adopted, 
every method has in the end been beaten. 
Speculation has impoverished more than 
ninety per cent. of those who have tried it, 
including old and successful operators, men 
of wealth as weili as of small means. 

“T have had thousands of chances to 
make what seemed to be sure and con- 
servative deals, both in grain and stocks, 
acting through clients and friends who 
were brokers and experts at the business, 
but I have always kept out and have lived 
to see. many of my associates lose all they 
had in the world by that kind of operations. 
A successful deal at first is the worst thin 
that can happen, as it enthuses one an 
leads to the inevitable end, namely, failure 
and loss. 

‘* There are several reasons why, situated 
as you are or I am, it would . a very 
foolish transaction in my judgment. In 
the first place, watching the markets and 
tending to the deal takes your time to such 
an extent that it greatly interferes w i 
your efficiency in your regular work. 
Again, one cannot go into this business 
without his friends and employers finding 
it out, and the moment they find you are 
engaged in that kind of speculation, or 
gambling, you lose their confidence to 
such an extent that you cannot successfully 
do business along legitimate lines. 

‘*These are my ideas steps right here 
in Chicago where = play the game every 
hour, and records will sustain these state- 
ments. I have not made them without 
some careful thought. 

“‘T am a firm believer in the theory that 
there is no better investment at present 
than good farm land. A great many here 
are investing all the time and almost with- 
out exception have made it pay. Of course 
two per cent. is a small income, but these 
are dollars that have come hard and I 
should be very, very careful how I invested 
them. I hope you will not think me 
assuming in speaking thus frankly, but 
when you ask my advice—and I take for 
granted you would not ask it unless you 
thought it of value—I consider it my duty 
to give it to you straight. 

“These are flush times, notwithstanding 
a little scare, and the country is filled with 
all sorts of schemes where the sharks are 
fleecing the lambs—-look out for them! 
Keep shy of mining stocks, grain specu- 
lations and all get-rich-quick schemes, 
confine yourself to 
legitimate busi- 








In other words, it 
is onlya question of 
timewhen thecom- 
mission charges 
willeat up hisentire 
capital. Hehasalso 
another serious in- 
fluence working 
against him, that 
is, his propensity 





ness, and thus 
retain the respect 
and confidence you 
now enjoy, and in 
the long run you 
will have the best 
the world can give 
as a reward for 
faithful service.” 
—V.E.S. 








= in pouch 

The LA-FLAT Belt more than 
supports the trousers. It imparts 
that snug, close- fitting effect the 
smart dressers are striving to obtain. 
The LA-FLAT Belt has no clumsy straps 
nor a loose end to curl. It lays flat around 
the entire waist. The pouch does it, Note 
the neat LA-FLAT Belt (at top) and the 


untidy, careless appearance of the old 
style belt (at bottom). 


All this superiority of make, 

Y —all this convenience and tidi- 

ness, yet LA-FLAT Belts cost 
no more than the old style. 


Made in a dozen different leathers with a 
wide choice of exclusive buckle-styles, in 
oxidized, solid bronze, gun metal and rub- 
ber. Two qualities, prices 75 cents and $1.00. 

If yourdealerdoesn't sell LA-FLAT Belts, 
send us your waist measure, color of leather 
and finish of buckles and retail price, and 
we'll prepay the belt to you. 

Booklets showing‘‘LA-FLAT’’ styles free 
upon request. 


THE RUCEL COMPANY 
59 Ferry Street Newark, N. J. 


HERE’S THE OLD STYLE 
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Build Your Own Furniture 


SAVE Two-Thirds the Cost 


Every piece is solid oak and is machined, 
smoothed, all ready so anybody can put 
it together, making a beautiful heavy 
Mission chair, davenport, table, book- 
shelf in 2 few minutes. Apply 
the weathered stain (one coat, 
no rubbing), and you have the 
finished piece. 

Every piece and every result is 
s teed to be satisfactory in 
every way or money refunded. 
You save (1) in the factory cost, 
(2)in the factory profit, (3) allthedealer’s 
profit, (4) % the freight, (5) finishing 
expense, (6) the expense of crating and « 
packing—making a saving of % to % ‘ 


according to the piece. . 
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As she receives it 
Our free catalogue shows many pieces, explains 
everything. It tells why no mechanical ability is 
required to put the pieces together, why you take 
no risk. Send for it today and beautify your home 
or summer cottage for very little money. 


Brooks Mfg, Co., 207 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich. 


Originators of the Knock-Down System of Home Furnishing 
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For a smooth writing, easy work 
ing pen—use the 
Spencerian 
Steel 
Pen. 


TINGE 
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samples, all 
different, sent for 
six cents postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 

347 Broadway, New York. 


A Representative Wanted in Every Shop 


to tell fellow workmen about Vance Hand Beap. $25.00 to $40.00 per 
month is being made without interfering with regular work. Soon have 
an independent business on the side. Send 10c for full size can and 


particulars. Phe J, T. Robertson Co., Box 8, Manchester, Conn 
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The Sincerest Flattery 


HE visit of Elihu Root to the nations 
of South America was intended, as Mr. 
Root will himself assure you to bring our 
sister democracies a little closer to their 
mother republic, which is bad genealogy, 
but mighty good diplomacy. That it was 
good diplomacy is, in fact, shown by the 
traces of Mr. Root’s progress still observ- 
able. Everywhere he set his Massachusetts 
shod foot, everywhere a showed his 
Washington-tailored back, and everywhere 
he raised that mellifluous voice which 
used to thrill the classic shades of Rome, 
New York, the people saw, admired and 
imitated Americanisms. 

That is, they imitated where they could, 
but sometimes they only tried to imitate, 
the result of which latter process you may 
still see in a last year’s sign | hung out before 
a little restaurant in Buenos Ayres. It 


rends AMERICAN CAFE 
CHAMPAGNE AND FRIED POTATOES 


Just as Good ° 


Ai 7 Blinker Street dealt Twist, 
By trade a Substitutionist, 
ho’d = to you that Left was 
That Black was but a skade of White 
And ample evidence could find 
To phony you didn’t know your Mind. 


For instance: if you asked for ‘‘ Jink’s 

No Matter What,” he’d hand you “‘ Bink’s” ; 
Affirm the difference of a letter 

Just made his Substitute the Better, 

And if you still would ‘ Jink’s” demand 
He'd grieve that he had None on Hand, 

But ‘‘ Bink’s” was Finer, Bigger, Cheaper ; 
For Twist site that sort ‘of Storekeeper. 


Upon the death of Turnand Twist, 

None mourned, for such men are not missed. 

His checks he cashed for First-class Ticket 

To pass him ~_— the Heav’nly Wicket, 

And sirode up to the gorgeous gate 

Where aged Watchman sat in state, 

To whom quoth Twist, a trifle pale, “*Oh, 

Dear Peter, fit me with a halo; 

And show me your best line of Harps, 

I'll pick me one with Ag ewes Foe 

What's this year’s mode in Robes and Things ? 

And what's your price for Snow-white 
Wings ?”’ 


The Watchman said, ‘‘ The White are Out, 
But Black’s the Shade you | Want, no doubt, 
And as for Harps—a tip, m y lad, 

Our Red-Hot Pitchforks are The Fad: 
Among the Ultra-smarty Set 

You’ll find more Forks than Harps, I bet. 
For Halos there is no demand 

But we have Sulphur still On Hand; 

It’s just as chea ap: burns just as well, 

And Soon you'll get to Like the Smeil ; 

These Robes of Brimstone warp and woof — 
Twas then Twist glimpsed the Cloven Hoof 
Beneath the Saintlike Watchman’s hem. 

** Look here,’’ said he, ‘‘ such tricks as them 
I thought I'd left at Number Seven; 

I didn’t look for such in Heaven.” 


“‘In Heaven? Well, my dearest Twist, 

You surely are an Optimist! 

Your Ticket reads in terms 

‘To (Substitutors’) PARADISE,’ 

Which is—when spoken of ’fore Ladies— 

In polished language, just NEAR-HADES.” 
— Charlton Lawrence Edholm. 


ecise: 


So Far, No Farther 


Oy ee KARSNER MILLS is pro- 


fessor of neurology at the University 
of Pennsylvania. His opinions have sent 
almost as many men to asylums as they 
have saved others from the gallows. There 
is, in fact, no subject touching on or apper- 
taining to the brain or the nerves, normal 
or diseased, whereof he has not an opinion, 
and there is no opinion of Doctor Mills 
which is not listened to with respect by his 
fellow-practitioners over all the nr He 
is, for the most part, profoundly technical, 
but, at a recent gathering of medical men, 
he expressed his opinion of faith cures and 
faith eslake in a form which even a pro- 
fane layman could understand. 

‘The ideal faith curist,”’ said he, ‘‘is the 
faith curist who knows when to keep his 
hands off. I know of one such. He had 
small knowledge of scientific methods of 
treatment, but he was a born diagnostician 
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and he always examined his patients care- 
fully before determining what Heaven 
would do for them. 

‘‘One day there called upon him a suf- 
ferer from some malady or other which you 
and I would call incurable. The healer 
looked him over and discovered as much. 
But did he admit failure? Not for a min- 
ute. Heonly said: ‘My dear brother, Iam 
very sorry, but my experience is that in 
cases of your particular disease the Lord 
makes it a rule never to interfere.’”’ 


The Girl Who Wrote by Sound 


I advertised jor a shorthand girl 
To write from my dictation, 

And, from the answers, picked a pearl 
(Judged by her a a 

On either Smith or femington 
No other girl was ‘‘in it.”’ 

In shorthand she had often done 
Two hundred words a minute. 


She also wrote she was young and smart, 
And: acquainted with business ways ; 
Siz dollars a week she'd Fag 9 for a start, 
If I’d promise an earl raise. 

I hired this paragon “‘ off the bat,” 
She went to work to-day : 
A pert young Miss in a picture hat, 
And a very engaging way. 


She had Pompadour hair and a Marcel wave, 
Tan pumps with a Cuban heel; 

Her fingers were jreighted with gems that gave 
Sparkles almost like real. 

I started her off on a letter to Brown. 
I found she was slow, so I waited 

For her to catch up. At last ’twas all down, 

_ And this is what I dictated : 


In re your wire of this date 
To buy. Amalgamated, 

We counseled you before to wait 
Till we'd investigated. 

When Copper shrinks a point or two, 
We'll fill the order duly. 

If this does not seem wise to you 
Advise, Yours very truly. 


This done she faded from the room 
Into her private lair, 

Leaving an odor of perjume 
Upon the desert air. 

An hour passed by ere she returned, 
Brown’s letter written out. 

And here it is. I never learned 
What it was all about: 


Henry, you are out of date, 
Too bad and amble-gaited, 

We can’t sell you at forty-eight 
Till we’ve investigated. 

When the copper drinks a pint or two 
We'll fall toward her, Dooley. 

If this design seems worse to you, 
Devise, Yours very truly. 

— William Hickox. 


The Jingle Smith 


OME people are Occasional Rhymers, 

but Wallace Irwin is the Constant Poet. 

He claims the world’s endurance record 

for continuous jingling, having written a 

newspaper poem every day for three con- 
secutive years. 

Irwin was born up New York State, 
but he was for some years identified with 
California. While a student at Stanford 
University he threw an aged egg at a China- 
man and, despite a brilliant Latinrecord, was 
expelled. He walked to San Francisco and 
applied to the editor of a small newspaper. 

rwin’s first assignment was to report a 
meeting of the board of directors of a min- 
ingcompany. It was worth about ten lines. 
Irwin sat through the meeting and wrote 
four columns about it. The paper went to 
press at one o'clock. At three he showed 
up in the office with his serial sto: 

“Have you got the story?” as ed the 
editor. 

“Yes,” replied Irwin excitedly. 

‘*Fine,”’ said the editor, as he cast it into 
the waste-basket without even looking at it. 

Irwin then decided that even verse- 
writing was easier than the newspaper 

ame. He was well known as a poet when 

e came to New York in 1903, where he has 
lived ever since. He had lived on a hill in 
San Francisco, and in order to keep the 
same poetic altitude, now resides on the 
upper floor of a tall apartment-house. He 
writes all his verses out by hand and then 
tunes them up on the typewriter. 

No less clever is his brother, Will Irwin, 
who served his newspaper apprenticeship 


in California, and who came to New York 
in 1905. He got a job on the Sun. When 
he quit that paper last year he was the 
“star” reporter. If he had done nothing 
else but his now famous “earthquake 
stunt”’ he would be always remembered in 
New York journalistic history. This was 
the way of it. 

In broken messages the news had been 
flashed across the continent that San 
Francisco had been wrecked by earth- 
quake, and that the remnants were being 
consumed by fire. The wires were down, 
and it was impossible to get details from 
the coast. The whole reading world hung 
on news frora the stricken city, for San 
Francisco was the biggest ‘‘story”’ that had 
happened since the war with Spain. It 
was the sort of hour that tries the soul of 
the managing editor even when the man- 
aging editor is Chester S. Lord, of the New 

ork Sun. What he wanted was a con- 
secutive nd San Fra would paint for all 


time the old Francisco that was totter- 
ing to its ante’ 

“Does a y here knew anything 
about San an th ’ he asked. 


“T lived there for a long time,” said 
Irwin. 

“‘Then write,” was the assignment. 

And Irwin wrote. For hours he fed the 
hun printers, and when he finished he 
had builded up the story of The City That 
Was—a newspaper classic. 


The Good Intent 


HARLES M. ALEXANDER, 
evangelist, whose association with 

Doctor Torrey has made him known 
throughout the United States and the 
British Empire, is a man of humor and has, 
of course, equently had opportunity to 
observe those pitfalls of diction into which 
the excitement of exhortation frequently 
plunges an enthusiast. 

“In New York last winter,” he says, ‘‘I 
at ee to be on the platform when a 

earnest and zealous pastor was trying 

his est to awaken some enthusiasm in his 
habitually torpid congregation. He told 
his hearers how lethargic they were; how 
their — sense was dying out, and 
how, if they would save their souls, they 
must not let it die. At last, insisting upon 
this almost to the point of hysteria, he 
fairly shouted: 

‘“* Brethren, if you have one single spark 
of grace remaining, water it— water it!’”’ 


the 


Mates for the Mateless 


[These words are rhymeless: Almost, per- 
son, modest, corner, peril, coffin, chilblain, 
dainty, always, ys, cleanly, outside, nervous, 
absence, pageant, nguage.— 
London C Chronicle] 


Poets, as we love to call most 

Every bard that writes a verse on 
Any subject, it is almost 

Time to call this London person. 


Though I — reticent and modest, 
As is every word-adorner, 

This hes a’ of all the oddest, 
Draws me boldly from my corner. 


“*Rhymeless.”” Say it at your peril, 
Ere I order up a coffin. 

Is there no such stone as ‘‘ 1”? 

Wide indeed the sleeve I scoff in. 


Though the mention of a chilblain 
Isn’t beautiful or dainty, 
“ There’s a rhyme,” says Mr. Will Blaine, 
He’s authority, now. Ain’t he? 


Be you smooth or wear ao Galways, 
Or from Atchison or 

Rhymes are very easy, eta 
And the sport is—oh, so cleanly ! 


Words are but a showy pageant ; 
Bards are finishers o, language 

Unionlaboring—canst imagine ’t ?— 
For a small and daily gang-wage. 


If a bard would only grab sense, 

And would think in manner bardly, 
Would he rail at rhymes their absence ? 

Would he doit? Wouldhe? Hardly! 
Turn ’em frontside, inside, outside, 

And the rhymes will surely serve us. 
Why, if I had any doubts I'd 

Be considerably nervous. 

— Franklin P, Adams. 
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Don’t run the risk of serious loss 
by fire, theft, or carelessness — 
Get your will, your deeds, in- 
surance policies, stocks and 
bonds, private letters and other 
valuable papers into 


‘THESATESTPLACE |) 
‘INTHE WORLD: 
Do it at once—Safe Deposit by 
Mail is simple, safe, inexpensive 
—The United States Registered 
Mail Service puts these great 
vaults within easy reach of every 
nook and corner i: the world. 


Write for the book on “The a 
guarding of Personal. Prop sp 
You'll be interested. Don't risk delay. 


Carnegie Safe Deposit Vaults 


U. S. Realty Building, New York 
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Renewing keen iin 
A handsome, clean and 


without troub ; m9 i 
durable dress accessory for 


particular men, 
PARIS GARTERS are on sale 
by all leading furnishers. If 
yours is out willsend eitherstyle 


for 25c mercerized or 50c silk 
and if they do not satisfy you 
will refund purchase price. 
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Copyrighted & Co. Metal Leather 
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University of Chicago 
offers 350 of its class-room courses by 
correspondence. One may take up High 
School or College studies at almost any 
point and do half the work for a Bach- 
elor degree. Courses for Teachers. 
Writers, Ministers, Bankers, Farm and 
Home Economists, and future Engi- 
neering, Law, Medical Students. 

Nx RAL of C., Div.C, Chicago, Til. 
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nHAMMOCK: 


"Tf, For Porches, Lawns, Tents, Bungalows, Dens 
j Combines Hammock, 
Couch and Swing Seat 


Made without or with wind shields as shown 
in picture. ade of heavy canvas, strong 
wood frame and thick magtress with remov- 
able mattress cover. Will hold half a dozen 
people; lasts a lifetime; carefully coveredand 

sched with lines and hooks ready for hang- 
ng—sent anywhere by express or freight. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


telling more about the advantages and 
uses of this hammock, and price list of 
styles and sizes. The genuine Gloucester 
Hammock is sold only direct by us, the 
makers. Write today for particulars; 
hammock weather is due. 


E.L. ROWE & SON, Inc. 
27 Wharf Street, Gloucester, Mass, 
~ = <= ~< <3 - 














The first and only real Mechanical Intake Valve Motorcycle 


made and marketed in the United States. Thousands in suc- 
cessful use. The only Motorcycle to climb Pike's Peak. 
Full of practical features and improvements. 

he ‘* R.-S."’ line comprises Single and Twin Cylinder ma- 
chines, Tandems, Tricycles, Tri-Cars and Delivery Vans, and 
represents the most value as well as the most advanced motor- 
cycle construction. 

Hundreds of testimonials from every part of United States 
showing ‘* R.-S ** achievements in racing, record making, hill 
climbing and endurance tests sent /ree with complete illus- 
trated catalogue, on request to Dept. P. 


Reading Standard Company, Reading, Pa. 
Makers: The Renowned Reading-Standard Bicycle. 


“Save-THe-Horse SpavinCure. 


REG. TRADE MARK 
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The National Bank of Port Deposit. 
Port Deposit, Md., May 25, 1908: Last August I purchased a 
bottle which I used on a horse 24 years old, for bone spavin, so 
lame he was useless. He could not trot one step, and could not 
keep up in a team work. After using half a bottle of ‘‘ Save-the- 
Horse "’ the horse is absolutely sound. Since last October the horse 
has been used constantly on my farm and asa driver, and no one 
could tell that he had ever been lame. The remainder of the bottle 
cured several cases of scratches and took two large bumps off an- 
other horse. I never hesitate to recommend it. H 
Breeder of Modern Clydesdale Horses. 
Hebron, Ind.: Inclosed $5.00 for bottle of ‘* Save-the-Horse."’ 
Two years ago I got a bottle to try on a thoroughpin and it removed 
it. I offered one Vet. $20 to do it, as this was a valuable Clydesdale 
mare, but the Vet. failed. NiLes & MCMILLAN. 
$ 00 a bottle, with legal written guarantee or contract. Send 
. for copy, booklet and letters from business men and 
trainers on every kind of case. y cures 2. 


‘ermanen' 
> a my (except low), Curb, Splint, 
Capped Hock Windpuff, Shoe Boll, Injured Tendons and ali 


No scar or loss of hair. Horse works as usual. Dea/ers | 


or Express Paid. Troy Chemical Company, Binghamton, N.Y 








[EARN MERCHANT TAIISR (ath (a 


Learn how to cut clothes for 
men and you are always sure 
of a good-paying position. 
Cutters earn from $1000 to 
$5000 year and are in de- 
mand everywhere. Byour 


Original Simple System 
including Life-Size pat- 
terns, etc., we will teach 
you By Mail how to become 
a first class cutter. Write to- 
day for booklet C. It’s free 
for the asking. 


Rochester Academy of Men’s Clothes Cutting, lac. 
Beckley Bldg., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 




















Freight Forwarding Co. | 


Reduced rates on household goods to all 

Western points. 443 Marquette Bidg., Chicago; 1501 

Wright Bidg., St. Louis; 851 Tremont Bidg., Boston; ‘1 
Columbia Bldg., San Francisco; 200 Central Bldg., Los Angeles. 





C.H. RECKEPER. | 


| could at the lowest price Malcourt would 
take, yet in spite of that he really cared for 
Malcourt; he secretly admi his intel- 
lectual equipment; feared it, too, and the 
younger man’s capacity for dissipation 
made him an invaluable companion when 

| Portlaw emerged from his camp in Novem- 
ber and waddled forth upon his annual 
hunt for happiness. 

Something of this Hamil learned through 
the indiscriminate volubility of his host, 
who, when his feelings had been injured, 
was amusingly naive for such a self- 
centred person. 

“‘That queer Louis,” he confided to 
Hamil over their after-dinner cigars, ‘‘ has 

| kept me guessing ever since he took com- 
| mand here. Half the time I don’t under- 
| stand what he’s talking about even when 
| I know he’s making fun of me; but, Hamil, 
you have no idea how I miss him.” 

Young Hastings, a Yale academic and 

forestry duate, did fairly well in Mal- 
court’s place, and was doing better every 
day. For one thing, he knew much more 
about practical — and the fish and 
game problems than did Malcourt, who 
was a better organizer than executive. 
He “\—~ by dumping out into a worth- 
less and land-locked bass-pond “hry brown 
trout in the hatchery. He then drew off 
the water in the brown-trout ponds, sent in 
men with seines and shotguns, and finally, 
with dynamite, purged the free waters of 
the brown danger for good and all. 

‘When Malcourt comes back,’ ob- 
served Portlaw, ‘‘you’ll have to answer for 
all this.” 

“I won’t be questioned,”’ said Hastings, 
smiling. 

“é Oh 
next?” 

“‘If I had the money you think of spend- 
ing on ruined castles’’—very respectfully 
— “I’d build a wall in place of that mesh- 
wire fence.” 

“Why?” asked Portlaw. 

“The wire deceives the grouse when 
they come driving headlong through the 
woods. My men pick up dozens of dead 

ouse and woodcock along the fence. If 
it were a wall they’d go over it. As it is, 
if I had my way I’d restock with Western 
| ruffed grouse; cut out that pheasantry 
| altogether, and try to breed our own native 

game-bird ——”’ 
You can’t breed ruffed grouse 
in captivity! Ee 
“‘T’ve done it, sir,” said young Hastings 
modestly. 
That night, over the plans, Portlaw 
voiced his distrust of Hastingsand mourned 
aloud for Malcourt. 
‘“‘That infernal Louis,’’ he complained, 
waving his fat cigar, ‘‘hasn’t written one 
line to me ina week! What the deuce is he 
doing down there in town? I won’t stand 
it! The ice is out and Wayward and Cuyp 
and Vetchen are coming up for the fishing; 
and Mrs. Ascott is coming, and Miss 
Palliser and Miss Suydam; that makes our 
eight for Bridge, you see, with you and me. 
If Louis were here I’d have three others — 
but I can’t ask nr else until I know.” 
‘Perhaps you'll get a tel m when the 
buckboard returns from Pride’s Fall,”’ said 
Hamil quietly. He, too, had been waiting 
for a letter that had not come. Days were 
lengthening into weeks since his departure 
from the South; and the letter he taught 
himself to expect had never come. 
That she would write sooner or later he 
had dared believe at first; and then, as 
day after day passed, belief faded into 
hope; and now the colors of hope were 
fading into the gray tension of suspense. 
He had written her every day, cheerful, 
amusing letters of current commonplaces 
| which now made up his life. In them was 
| not one hint of love—no echo of former 
intimacy, nothing of sadness or regret, only 
a friendly sequence of messages, of in- 

uiries, of details recounting the events of 
the days as they dawned and faded through 
the silvery promise of spring in the chill of 
| the Northern hills. 








And what do you propose to do 





Z 
Be 


| _ Every morning and evening the fleet 
little organs came tearing in from 
| Pride’s Fall with the big leather mail-bag, 


which bore Portlaw’s initials in metal, 

bulging with letters, newspapers, a 
| zines for Portlaw; and, now and then, aslim 
envelope for him from his aunt, or letters, 
bearing the Palm Beach postmark, from 
contractors on the Cardross estate or from 
his own superintendent. But that was all. 
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THE FIRING LINE 


(Continued from Page 13) 


His days were passed afoot in the for- 
ested hills, along lonely little lakes, follow- 
ing dashing trout brooks or studying the 
United States Geological Survey maps, 
which were not always accurate in minor 
details of contour, and sometimes made 
a mocke of the lesser watercourses, 
involving him and his surveyors in endless 
complications. 

Sometimes, toward evening, 
weather was mild, he and Portlaw took 
their rods for a cast on Painted Creek—a 
noble trout stream which took its name 
from the dropping autumn glory of the 
sugar-bush where the water pa close to 
the house. There lithe, wild trout struck 
tigerishly at the flies and fought like de- 
mons, boring Portlaw intensely, who pre- 
ferred to haul in a prospective dinner 
without waste of energy, and be about the 
matter of 2 new sauce with his cook. 


CHAPTER XX 





if the | 





NE evening in April, returning with a | 


small string of trout, they found the 
mail-bag awaiting them on the hail table; 
and Portlaw distributed the contents, pro- 
claiming, as usual, his expectation of a 
letter from Malcourt. 

There was none. And, too peevish and 
disappointed even to open the hetero- 
geneous mass of letters and newspapers, he 
slumped sulkily in his chair, feet on the 
fender, biting into his extinct cigar. 

‘That devilish Louis,’’ he said, ‘‘has 
been away for several of the most ac- 
cursedly lonely weeks Lever spent. . . . 
No reflection on you, Hamil Oh, I 
beg your pardon; I didn’t see you were 


us —_—_—_ 

Hamil had not even heard him. He was 
busy —very busy with a letter—dozens of 
sheets of a single letter, closely written, 
smeared in places—the letter that had 
come at last! 

In the fading light he bent low over the 
ages. Later a servant lighted the lamps; 
ter still, Portlaw went into the library, 

drew out a book bound in crushed levant, 
pushed an electric button and sat down. 
The book bound so admirably in crushed 
levant was a cook-book; the bell ‘he rang 
summoned his cook. 

In the lamplit living-room the younger 
man bent over the letter that had come at 
last. It was dated early in April; had been 
written at Palm Beach, carried to New 
York, but had only been consigned to the 
mails within thirty-six hours: 





“T have had all your letters—but no 
courage to answer. Now, you will write no 
more. 

‘‘Dear—this, my first letter to you, is 
also my last. I know now what the con- 
demned feel who write in the hour of death. 

‘*When you went away on Thursday I 
could not leave my room to say good-by to 
you. Gray came and knocked, but I was 
not fit to be seen; I was afraid to have even 
him see me. If I hadn’t looked so dread- 
fully I wouldn’t have minded being ill. 
You know that a little illness would not 
have kept me from coming to say good-by 
to you. 

**So you went away, all alone with Gray. 
I remained in bed that day with the room 
darkened. Motherand Cecile were troubled, 
but could not bring themselves to believe 
that my collapse was due to your going. It 
was not logical, you know, as we all ex- 

= to see you in a week or two in New 
ork. 

“So they had Doctor Vernam, and I 
took what he prescribed, and nobody at- 
tached any undue 
matter. So I was left to myself, and I lay 
and thought out what I had to do. 

‘Dear, I knew there was only one thing 
to do; I knew whither my love—our love 
—was carrying me—faster and faster— 
spite of all I’d said. Said! What are 
words beside such love as ours? What 
would be my affection for Dad and Mother 
beside my love for you. Would your 
loyalty and your dear self-denial continue 
to help me when they only make me love 
you more intensely? 

‘There is only one thing clear in all this 
pitiful confusion: I—whom they took 
and made their child—cannot sacrifice 
them! And yet I would !—oh, Garry!—I 
would for you. There was no safety for me 
at all as long as there was the slightest 
chance to sacrifice everything —everybody 
—and give myself to you. 










A new 
pair free for every 
pair that needs 
darning within 6 months. 


Manheim Mendless Socks 


Perfect fit and comfort; as soft and 
pliable after washing as when new. 

Long wear—doubly re-enforced 
toes and heels. 

Fast colors. 

And the price is no more—probably 
less—-than you pay for ordinary socks. 


co 
6 pairs $1 
Sizes 9% to 11%, in black, light and dark 
tan, navy blue and gray. Sold 
only 6 pairs (one size) in a box, 
with guarantee. 

If your dealer hasn't Manheim 
Mendiess Socks, don't accept a 
higher-priced substitute. ‘ Save 
the dollar.’' Send us $1, 
state size (or size of shoe) and 
color —assorted colors if de- 
sired —and we will send you 
6 pairs prepaid. 


Manheim Hesiery Mills 
Manheim, Pa. 


Reference 
Keystone National Bank, 
Manheim, Pa. 





































Attractive terms to 
dealers in territory 
where we are not 
represented. 










Write a Postal for My 


Interesting Fireless 
Cooker Book 
Don't think of buying any fireless cooker 
till you write for my free book about my 


Fireless 


Cooker 


IDEAL 


Sold Only 
On 30 Days’ 
Free Trial 





Get my direct 
from the factory 
wholesale price and 








importance to the | 


free book by return 

mail, telling how 

easy my plan is for 

you to try one of 

my Ideal Fireless 

Cookers a whole 

month, with no risk 

or expense to you— 

and no cost unless 3 Compartments. Ready for Use 
you want to keep it = 

Try the Ideal recipes fur all foods with one of my 1, 2 or 3- 
compartment I. Fireless Cookers in your own home a 
month at my risk. I'll send you my Book of Recipes — Free. 
Every woman in the land knows that fireless couking is a 
demonstrated success. So just satisfy yourself from my 
Free Ideal Fireless Cooker Book and by 30 Days’ Free 
Trial, that the Ideal Pireless Cooker is the only fircless 
cooker you would have. Write me today —now. 


President 
13 Adams &t.. Freeport, Ill. 











The J. W. Miller Company 


77.3) 
relieves the shoulders jj jf 
and gives summertime 
comfort because the 
} 


patented 

ble Crown Roller 
accommodates itself to || ff 
every movement of the |, 
body and distributes the 


weight of the trousers 
evenly without binding 
Every one of the six but- |} 
tons always carries an {|} 
equal amountof weight 
Price 50c and T5e apr. | 
and it is worth while to 
insist upon getting the | 
kind you ask for. H 
If your haberdasher |} 
has none in stock, send |} 
postal and we will mail 
book with name of dea‘er 
who can supply you. 
The Ohic 


727 North rte St. ? 














Expert Photo. Finishing Promptly by Mail 


Highest Grade Work. Reasonable Prices. Enlargements 
and Copies a specialty. Splendid Agency Proposition for 
Ladies or Gentlemen, 2 cts. for particulars. 


Robt. P. Johnston, 12 North Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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The first Derby made in America was a 





Knapp-Felt De Luxe hats are 
Six Dollars. Knapp-Felts are 


Four Dollars —everywhere. 
Write for The Hatman 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP Co, 
840 Broadway, New York 
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Sursruc’s 
ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


Its aromatic delicacy will surprise you. 

It is the most perfect blend of tobacco you 
were in your a highest class—it 
stands all by itself, the KING of mixtures. 

A tobacco that your women folks will 
like to have you smoke at home—you may 
never have known the luxury of a pipe 
smoke before. 

and we will 


Send 10 Cents send a sample. 
THE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St.. New York 


FIREPROOF 
CONS TICUCTION 


The Kahn System of 
einforced Concrete 


protects your buildings from fire— 

reduces your insurance rate— cuts 
out cost of maintenance. 

The Kahn System is 

used for Residence, Gar- 














tion work from the smallest 
Stucco bungalow to the 
largest solid concrete 
warehouse 


. i j Won't you investigate? 
te »'> - “Dayton Fire Bulletin’’ 
; ; i on request. 

Send for descriptive lit- 
erature, state why you are 
interested. ‘‘ What Rein- 
forced Concrete Is’’ free. 

ey Y Trassed Concrete Steel Co. 
z 501 Trussed Concrete Bidg. 
Detroit, Mich. 


RANN _ SYSTEM 


Hl 
fe My new catalog No. 21 showing Fiags in colors and 
bi fllustrating every necessity for outfitting 


i Motor Boats and Yachts 


is sent Free. Reliable goods, low prices, proinpt delivery. 
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THE SATURDAY 


‘Listen. On the second day after you 
left I was sitting with Mother and Cecile 
on the terrace. We were quietly discussing 
the closing of the house and other harmless 
domestic matters. All at once there swept 
over me such a terrible sense of desolation 
that I think I lost my mind; for the next 
thing I knew I was standing in my own 
room, dressed for traveling—with a hand- 
bag in my hand. 

‘It was my maid knocking that brought 
me to my senses: I been going away 
to find you; that was all I could realize. 
And I sank on my bed, trembling; and 
presently fell into the grief-stricken lethargy 
which is all I know now of sleep. 

‘‘But when I woke to face the dreadful 
day again I knew the time had come. 
And I went to Mother that evening and 
told her. 

‘‘But, Garry, there is never to be any 
escape from deception, it seems; I had to 
make her think I wanted to acknowledge 
and take up life with my husband. y 
life is to be a living lie! . . . 

‘* As I expected, Mother was shocked and 
grieved beyond words—and, dearest, they 
are bitterly disappointed; they all had 
hoped it would be you. 

‘She says that there must positively be 
another ceremony. I don’t know how Dad 
will take it— but Mother is so good, so cer- 
tain of his forgiving me —— 

“It wrings my heart—the silent aston- 
ishment of Cecile and Gray—and their 
trying to make the best of it—and Mother 
smiling for my sake, tender, forgiving, 
solicitous—and, deep under all, bitterly dis- 
appointed. Oh—well—she can bear that 
better than disgrace. 

‘‘T’ve been crying over this letter; that’s 
what all this blotting means. 

‘* Now I can never see you again; never 
sere your hand, nll —_ aa those 

rown eyes again—Garry! Garry!—never 
while life lasts. 

‘I ask forgiveness for the harm my love 
has done to you, for the pain it has caused 
you, for the unhappiness that, please God, 
will not endure with you too long. 

“‘T have tried to pray that the pain may 
not last too long for you; I will try to pray 
that you may love another woman and 
forget all this unhappiness. 

‘‘Think of me as one who died loving 
you. Icling to this paper as though it were 
your hands. But —— 

‘* Dearest —dearest—Good-by. 

“‘Sureta CaRDROSsS.” 


When Portlaw came in from his culinary 
conference he found Hamil scattering the 
black ashes of a letter among the cinders. 

‘Well, we’re going to try an old — 
receipt on those trout,” began cheer- 
fully —and stopped at sight of Hamil’s face. 

‘*What’s the matter?” he asked bluntly. 

‘‘Nothing.” 

Hamil returned to his chair and picked 
up a book; Portlaw looked at him for a 
moment, then, perplexed, picked up his 
mai! and to open the envelopes. 

‘‘Bills, bills,” he muttered, a for 
some confounded foundlings’ pital — 
all the eternal junk my flesh is heir to—and 
a letter from a lawyer—let them sue!— 
anda—a—hey! what thedevil—what——”’ 

Portlaw was on his feet, startled eyes 
fairly protruding as he scanned incredu- 
lously the engraved card between his 


pudgy fingers. 

“Oh, Lord!” he bellowed; ‘‘it’s all up! 
The entire bally business gone up! 
That pup of a Louis!—Oh, there’s no use! 
Look here, Hamil! I tell you I can’t be- 
lieve it, I can’t, and I won’t-—— Look 
what that fool card says!” ; 

And Hamil’s stunned gaze fell on the 
engraved card: 





MR. AND MRS. NEVILLE CARDROSS 
HAVE THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE 
THe MARRIAGE OF THEIR DAUGHTER 
SHIELA 
To Mr. Lovis Matcourt 











Portlaw was making considerable noise 
over the matter, running about di - 
edly with little, short, waddling steps. 
Occasionally he aimed a kick at a stuffed 
—. which did not hurt his foot too 
much. 

It was some time before he calmed enough 





to pout and fume and protest in his usual 
| manner, appealing alternately to Heaven 

as witness and to Hamil for corroboration 
| that he had been outrageously used. 


EVENING POST 


*‘Now, who the devil could suspect him 
of such intention!’’ wailed poor Portlaw. 
‘‘God knows, he was casual with the sex. 
There have been dozens of them, Hamil, 


literally dozens ir every port! —from ie 
and Stella up to Gladys and Ethelberta! 
Yes, he was to some and i to 


others—high, low—and the game, il— 
the game amused him; but so help me 
kings and aces! I never looked for this— 
never, so help me; and I thought him as 
safe with the Vere-de-Veres as he was with 
the Pudding Sisters, Farina and Tapioca! 
And now”’—passionately displaying the 
engraved card—‘‘look who’shere! . . . 
Oh, pip! . . What's the use?” 

Dinner modified his grief; hope bubbled 
in the Burgundy, simmered in the soup 
of gravy, like the sturdy, eternal 
i itic in the human breast. 

‘*He’s probably married a million or so,’’ 
sugges Portlaw, mollified under the 

uctive appeal of a fruit salad dressin 
with a mixture containing nearly a hund 
different ingredients. ‘‘If he I don’t 
see why he shouldn’t build a camp next to 
mine. I’ll give him the land—if he doesn’t 
care to pay for it,”” he added cautiously. 
“Don’t say anything to him about it, 
Hamil. After all, why shouldn’t he pay 
for the land? . . . But if he doesn’t 
want to—between you and me—I’ll come 
within appreciable distance of almost giv- 
ing him what land he needs. a, 
~ Oh, fizz! That damn Louis! ‘ 

d I’m wondering —about several matters 

After dinner Portlaw settled down by 
the fire, cigar lighted, and to com- 
pose a letter to Malcourt, embodying his 
vivid ideas concerning a new house near his 
own for the bridal pair. 

amil went out into the fresh April 
night. The young was wet under the 
stars; a delicate ce of new buds 
filled the air. 

He had been ing for a long time, 
when the first far hint of thunder broke the 
forest silence. Later lightning began to 
quiver through the darkness; a wind 
awaking over. whispered prophecy, 
wailed it, foreboding; then slowly the woods 
filled with the roar of the rain. 

He was movies on, blindly, at random, 
conscious only of the necessity of motion. 
Where the underbrush halted him he 
sheered off into the open timber, feeling 
his way, falling sometimes, lying where he 
fell for a while till the scourge of necessity 
lashed him into motion again. 

About midnight the rain increased to a 
deluge, slackened fitfully, and died out in 
a lig t rattle of thunder; star star 
broke out through the dainty vapors over- 
head; the trees sig and grew quiet. 
For a while drumming drops from the 
branches filled the silence with a musical 
tattoo, then there remained no sound save, 
far away in the darkness, the muffled roar 
of some brook, brimming bank-high with 
the April rain. And Hamil, soaked, ex- 
hausted, and believing he could sleep, went 
back to the house. Toward morning sleep 
came. 

He awoke restless and depressed; and 
the next morning he was not well; and not 
quite as well the next, remaining in his 
room with a headache, pestered by Portlaw 
and retinues of servants bearing delicacies 
on ne oad 

He developed a cold, not a very bad 
one, and on the third day he resumed his 
duties in the woods with Phelps and Baker, 
the surveyors, and young Hastings. 

The dull, stupid, physical depression 
hung on to him; so did his cold; and he 
found breathing difficult at night. The 
weather had turned very raw and harsh, 
culminating in a flurry of snow. 

Then one morning he appeared at break- 
fast looking so ghastly that Portlaw be- 
came alarmed. It seemed to be rather late 
for that; Hamil’s face was y turning 
a dreadful bluish white under his host’s 
astonished gaze, and as the first chill seized 
him, he rose from the table, reeling. 

‘“‘I—I am sorry, Portlaw,” he tried to 


say. 
‘‘What on earth have = got?” asked 
— in a panic; but Hamil could not 


spea 
They got him to the gardener’s cottage 
asa utionary measure, and telephoned 
to Utica for trained nurses, and to Pride’s 
Fall for a doctor. Meanwhile, Hamil, in 
bed, was fast becoming mentally i n- 
sible as the infection spread, involving both 
, and the fever in his veins blazed into 

a conflagration. That is one way that 
pneumonia begins; but it ought not to 
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have made such brutally quick work of a 
young, iithy and carefree man. There 
was not much chance for him by the next 
morning, and less the following night when 
the o n tanks arrived. 


P Ww, fo shocked and still 
too stunned ng tat Bae of the calamity * 


to credit a tragic outcome, spent the day in 
a heavily bewildered condition, wandering, 
between meals m his house to the 
cottage where Hamil lay, and back again 
to the telephone. : 

He had physicians in consultation from 
Utica and Albany; had nurses and 
oxygen; he had Miss Palliser on tele- 
phone, first in New York, then at Albany, 
and finally at Pride’s Fall, tc tell her that 
Hamil was alive. « 

She arrived after midnight with Way- 
ward. Hamil was still breathing—if it 
could be called by that name. 

Toward dawn a long-distance call sum- 
moned Portlaw; Malcourt was on the end 
of the wire. 

‘Is Hamil ill up at your place?” 

‘‘He is,” said Portlaw curtly. 

‘Very il?”’ . 

Very.” 

‘How ill?” 

‘‘Well, he’s not dead.” 

‘‘Portlaw, is he dying?”’ 

‘‘They don’t know yet.” 

‘‘What is the sickness?” 

‘‘Pneumonia. I wish to Heaven you 
were here!”’ he burst out, unable to sup- 
press his smouldering irritation any longer. 

ee was going to ask you if you wanted 

e cmtiniian ’ 

‘*You needn’t ask such a fool question. 
Your house is here for you and the servants 
are eating their oe sae I haven’t had 

our resignation an on’t expect it 
while we're in trouble. . . Mrs. Mal- 
court will come with you, of course.” 

‘‘Hold the wire.” ¥ 

Portlaw held it for a few minutes, then: 

“Mr. Portlaw?” —scarcely audible. 

‘Is that you, Mrs. Malcourt?’’ 

“Yes. . . . Is Mr. Hamil going to 
die?” 


‘‘We don’t know, Mrs. Malcourt. We 
are doing all we can. It came suddenly; 
we were caught unprepared ——”’ 

‘‘Suddenly, you say?” 

“Yes, it hit him like a bullet. He ought 
to have broken the journey northward; 
he was not well when he arrived, but I 
never for a moment thought aoa 

‘Mr. Portlaw —please! 

oc Yes? ” 

‘*Is there a chance for him?” 

‘‘The doctors refuse to say so.” 

‘‘Do they say there is no chance?” 
“They haven't said that, Mrs. Malcourt. 


I think —— 
‘Please, Mr. Portlaw!”’ 
‘Yes, madam!” 


‘Will you listen very carefully, please?” 

‘ ‘Certainly PISS 

“Mr. Malcourt and I are leaving on the 
10:20. You will please consult your time- 
table and keep us informed at the following 
stations—have you a pencil to write them 
down? . . . Are ready now? 
Ossining, Hudson, Albany, Fonda and 
1, ae EY 0... 
Mr. Malcourt wishes you to send the Mor- 
gan horses. . . . If there is any 
change in Mr. Hamil’s condition before the 
train leaves the Grand Central at 10:20, 
let me know. I will be at the telephone 
station until the last moment. Telegram 
for the train should be directed to me 
aboard ‘‘The Seminole,” the private car 
of Mr. Cardross. . . . Isall this clear? 
. . . Thank you.” 

With a confused idea that he was being 
ordered about too frequently of late Port- 
law waddied off bedward; but sleep eluded 
him; -he lay therr watching through his 
window the light in the window of the sick- 
room where il lay fighting for breath; 
and sometimes he quivered over in 

foreboding, and sometimes the 
thought that court was hago 
seemed to ease for a moment the 
load of responsibility that was already 
playing the mischief with his digestion. 

A curry had it; a midnight 
golden-buck superimposed upon a minia- 
ture mince pie had, to his grief and indigna- 
tion, completed an outrageous conspiracy 

i his liver begun by the shock of 
amil’s illness. But what completed his 
exasperation was the indifference of the 
physicians attending Hamil, who did not 


seem to appreciate the gravity of an im- 
paired digestive system, or comprehend 
that a man who ‘couldn’t enjoy eating 
might as well be in Hamil’s condition; 


and Portlaw angrily swallowed the calomel 
so indifferently shoved toward him and 
hunted up Wayward, to whom he aired his 
yo feelings. 

F t you need are drovers’ reme- 
dies,’’ observed Wayward, peering at him 
through his spectacles; and Portlaw un- 
suspiciously made a memorandum of the 
famous livestock and kennel panacea for 
future personal emergencies. 

The weather was unfavorable for Hamil ; 
a raw, wet wind rattled the windows; the 
east lowered thick and gray with hurrying 
clouds; volleys of chilly rain swept across 
the clearing from time to time. 

Portlaw and Wayward sat most of the 
time in the big living-room playing ‘“Can- 
field.” There was nothing else to do except 
to linger somewhere within call, and wait. 
Constance Palliser remained near which- 
ever nurse happened to be off duty, and 
close enough to the sick-room to shudder 
at what she heard from within, all day, all 
night, ceaselessly ominous, pitiable, heart- 
breaking. 

At length Wayward took her away 
without ceremony into the open air. 

here, Constance, your sitting 
there and hearing such things isn’t helping 
Garry. Lansdale is doing everything that 
can done; Miss Race and Miss Clay 
are competent. You’re simply frightening 
yourself sick ——”’ 

She protested, but he put her into a 
hooded ulster, buckled on her feet a pair of 


heavy carriage boots, and drew her arm | 


under his, saying: ‘‘If there’s a chance 
Garry is having it, and you’ve got to keep 
your strength. . . . I wish this mist 
would clear; Hooper telephoned to Pride’s 
for the weather bulletin, but it is not 
encouraging.” 

They walked about for an hour and 
finally returned from the wet woodland 
paths to the bridge, leaning on the stone 
parapet together. 

A swollen brook roared under the arches, 
carrying on its amber wave-crests of = 
grass and young leaves and buds which the 
promise of summer had tenderly unfolded 
to the mercy of a ruthless flood. 

‘Like those young lives that go out too 
early,” murmured Constance. ‘‘See that 
little wind-flower, Jim, uprooted, drown- 
ing—and that dead thing tumbling about 
half under water ——”’ 

Wayward laid a firm hand across hers. 

‘‘T don’t mean to be morbid,” she said 
with a pathetic —r glance, ‘‘but, Jim, 
it is too awful to hear him fighting for just 
—just a chance to breathe a little e 

““T think he’s going to get well,” said 
Wayward. 

Why do youthinkit? Hasany ——”’ 
No. . . . I just think it.” 
“Ts there any reason ——” 

‘‘None—except you.” 

His voice within the last month or two 
had almost entirely lost its indistinct and 
husky undertone; the clear, resonant qual- 
ity, which had always thrilled her a little 
asa young girl, seemed to be returning; 
and now she felt, faintly, the old response 
awaking within her. 

“‘It is very sweet of you to believe he’ll 
live because I love him,’’ she said gently. 

Wayward drew his hand from hers and, 
folding his arms, leaned on the eet 
inspecting the turbid water through his 
spectacles. 

‘There are no fights too desperate to be 
won,” he said. ‘‘The thing to do is to 
finish still fighting!” 

“ec Jim? ” 

**Ves,’’ 

This time her hand sought his, drew it 
toward her, and covered it with both of 


hers. 
‘‘Jim,’’ she said tremulously, ‘‘there is 
somethi i 


perha is not fighting.” 

Why?” he asked bluntly. 

‘‘There was an—an attachment ——” 

*““You mean he was in love with that 
Cardross girl?” 

‘‘Oh, yes, yes! . . . Idonot under- 
stand the affair; but I tell you, Jim, the 
strangest part was that the girl loved him! 
If ever a woman was in love with a man, 
Shiela Cardross was in love with Garry! 
And, Jim, I have been so frightened—so 
terrified—for Garry—so afraid that he 
might not care to fight ——” : 

ayward leaned there heavily and in 
silence. He was going to say that men do 
not do such thi for women any longer, 
but he thought of the awful battle not yet 
ended which he had endured for the sake of 
the woman beside him, and he said nothing, 
because he knew that, without hope of her 
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—I am horribly afraid—that— . 
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Seventeen years ago it was brought forcibly to my attention that the average failure 
in life was simply the result of the lack of special training. 

I found that when boys and girls left school to enter business life, they were greatly 
handicapped in having only a general education, which at times had hardly progressed 
beyond the stage of reading and writing. This compelled them to accept any poorly-paid 


positions they could get. Close study of the conditions convinced me that while sti/l at 
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That the idea was practical has been proved by the thousands who have won lasting 
success through the help of this institution which has grown from a mere theory to the 
largest practical university in the world, supported and backed by a capital of millions 
of dollars, employing over two thousand instructors and assistants, and endorsed by 
U. S. government officials as well as educational authorities the worid over. While a 
university in every sense of the word, the |. C. S. goes to the home, the school, the shop 
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As an example of the success achieved by I. C. S. students, | have in mind the case 
of one boy, Charles E. Phillips, 248 Mt. Vernon Street, Camden, N. J., who applied to the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works of Philadelphia for a position as draftsman. ‘Where have 
you worked?” he was asked. ‘‘ Nowhere,” was the reply. “Then where did you learn 
to produce such fine samples of draftsmanship?”’ ‘‘1 am an I. C. S. man”—an answer 
that secured him a position at once. To-day he is one of the leading draftsmen for that 
great institution. Every month an average of 300 students voluntarily report an 
increase in salary and advancement in position. 

In connection with the I.C.S. there is also a Students’ Aid Department devoted entirely to 
securing positions and promotion for I.C. S. students—nocharge being made forthis service. 

Until the success of the I. C. S. plan for increasing the earning powers of our boys and 
girls had been proved beyond question, | was unwilling to present it to parents. But now it 
has been proved, I want to talk to every father and mother in a heart to heart way about 
their boy or girl. I want to tell them how with I. C. S. help a boy or girl can, in spare 
time, at the most nominal cost paid in the most convenient way, qualify at home as an 
expert in any of the well-paid occupations named in the coupon below, which is simply 
printed for your convenience. 

While marking the coupon places you under no expense or obligation, it will bring to 
you information and advice that you will say is beyond valuation. Send it in to-day. 
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to help him, the battle had long since gone 
against him. 

‘*Portlaw says that Louis is coming to- 
night, and that young Mrs. Malcourt is with 
him,” he observed. 

“‘T know it. . . . I was wondering 
if there was any way we could use her— 
make use of her os 

“To stir up Garry to agg 

PR thay gto | li that—I am 
vague about it myself—if it could be done 
without anybedy suspecting the—Oh, 
Jim! I don’t know; I am only a half- 
crazed woman willing to do anything for 


my boy —— 

“Certainly. If there’s anything that 
might benefit Garry you need not hesitate on 
account of that little beast Maleourt ——” 


CHAPTER XXI 


Ae day Portlaw had been telephoning 

and "herpne the various stations 
along the New York Central Railroad, fol- 
lowing the schedule from his time-table 
and from the memoranda given him by 
young Mrs. Malecurt; and now the big, 
double, covered buckboard and the fast 
horses, which had been sent to meet 
them ait Pride’s, was expected at any 
moment. 

‘At least,”” Portlaw confided with sub- 
dued animation to Wayward, ‘‘ we're going 
to have a most excellent dinner for them 
when they arrive.” 

His valet was buttoning him up when 
Malecourt arrived and walked coolly into 
his room. 
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‘Louis! Damnation!” ejaculated Port- 
law, Y pean with emotion. 

‘‘Especially the latter,’’ nodded Mal- 
court. ‘‘They tell me, below, that Hamil 
is very sick; wait a moment! Mrs. Mal- 
court is in my house; she is to have it for 
= Do you understand?” 

“ec = es mi ee 

“Allright. J take my old rooms here for 
the present. Tell Williams. Mrs. Malcourt 
has brought a maid and another trained 
nurse for emergencies. She wanted to; 
and that’s enough.” 

Maleourt cast a troubled glance around 
the room, repeating: ‘‘I didn’t understand 
that any’ - was here.” 

‘‘What difference does that make? 
You’re coming back to stay, aren’t you?” 

Malcourt looked at him. ‘‘That’s sup- 
posed to be the excuse for our coming.” 
. . . And, stepping nearer: “There’s 
h-ll to pay in town. Have you seen the 
papers?” 

“Not to-day’s ——” 

‘They're downstairs. Wormly, Hunter 
& Blake have failed —liabilities over three 
million. There’s a run on the Shoshone 
Securities Company; Andreas Hogg and 
Grumble Brothers have laid down on their 
a er and the Exchange has a 

“ce t ” 





‘‘A nice outlook, isn’t it? Be careful 
what you say before Mrs. Malcourt; she 
doesn’t realize that Cardross, Carrick & Co. 
are involved.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


THE RISE OF THE GUINEA-HEN 


(Concluded from Page 4) 


sir, but we have no partridge. We have 
guinea-hen, and it’s just as good, sir.” 

As one after another the ducking clubs 
East and West have been obliged to sur- 
render, some of their richer members have 
gone out farther and bought great estates, 
as, for instance, that of the railroad man 
of Chicago who has purchased nearly a 
township in Wisconsin, and introduced 
electricity and acetylene gas into sports- 
manship thereabout. These rich men can 
ask friends to come to their preserves with- 
out paying any club fee. They can offer 
baited ducks for sport, and eke the more 
purposeful occupation of draw poker. 

It was not our intelligence, but our selfish- 
ness, which finally wakened us to the fact 
that our game-birds were going, and that, if 
we wanted to eat game, we must get busy 
and do something about conserving it. 
As the pressure grew one State after an- 
other stop the sale of game, cut down 
the limit from twenty-five to fifteen and 
ten birds a day, prohibited spring shocting, 
prohibited the shipping of game. As all 
these things cost money for enforcement 
as laws, the really un-American idea of a 
gun license became popular. Hundreds of 
thousands of shooting licenses are taken 
out in Western States each year—more 
than seventy thousand dollars’ worth in 
Wisconsin in one year. The funds thus 
raised are becoming enormous; and they 
are all used not to put game on, but to keep 
game off, the public table. 

Most States ——_ non-residents many 
times as much as they do their own resi- 
dents for shooting licenses. Naturally the 
non-residents at first howled at this. For 
the past ten years these matters have been 
threshing out in the courts. The decisions 
now warrant these distinctions in licenses. 
The American of to-day, therefore, has to 
pay something to shoot, even at home, has 
to pay something more if he shoots some- 
where else, and has to pay something a 

reat deal more still if he eats game which 

e did not kill. Some States will not allow 
a non-resident to take home game-birds or 
game-fish with him, even though he intends 
them for his own use and not for sale, and 
even though he has killed them legally. 
Michigan is such a State; and all the nat- 
ural supply of game which might come to 
the relief of Jacob and the Merry Widow, 
from Michigan, is cut off by the game stat- 
utes of that State. 

Thus it readily may be seen that, in spite 
of the growth of intelligent shooting, that 
same intelligent shooting began a dozen 
years ago to shoot more and more for itself, 
and less and less for Jacob and the Merry 
Widow in the city. State’s rights did this 
much. But State laws have never had the 
reverence in America which is given to 
national laws. It was left for Uncle Sam 
to put the final crimp in Jacob’s supper. 





What is known as the Lacey Law, a 
United States statute, has done more to 
stop the marketing of game than any and 
all other agencies combined. This measure 
was introduced by John F. Lacey, of Iowa, 
and he will be remembered by that act 
rather than by all his other useful work 
in Congress, although without doubt he 
builded far better than he knew in his 
labors for this measure—which was ap- 
proved May 25, 1900. 

For a long time the guns had kept at 
work for the markets, and, in spite of State 
laws, game got into the cities marked as 
poultry or butter or eggs, coming in bags 
and bundles and all sorts of disguises, 
smuggled across the illegal lines into the 
omnivorous markets, where it was difficult 
or impossible to trace. It was getting hard 
and expensive to obtain, but it could still 
be obtained. When the Lacey Law came 
the lid went ) see nearly shut. This 
made it an offense against the United 
States to ship out of a State where it was 
killed any sort of game killed or handled 
contrary to the statutes of that State. It 
required the marking and description of 
each package of game, and the giving of 
the name of both sender and consignee. 
This made it: dangerous to smuggle game. 
It was, of course, a measure based on the 
Interstate Commerce Act, which latter is 
about the only bulwark of our not immacu- 
late but highly polka-dotted liberties that 
we have left. It struck at the transporta- 
tion part of the merchandising of game; 
which was getting mighty close to the root 
of matters. With the Lacey Act enter the 
guinea-hen. Enter also the general propo- 
sition that one cannot always reap where 
he has not sown. Jacob has no kick com- 
ing outside of that which is licensed under 
this declaration. 

Guinea-hen for Jacob! 

Guinea-hen, also, for you and me. 

Nothing can stop the triumphant march 


of this vulgar fowl, unless some Elihu Root. 


shall arrive to show the failure of State’s 
rights to preserve many resources which 
ie a belong to the entire people. Per- 
aps we may some time believe that the 
nation comes on the scene where exploita- 
tion means exhaustion. The pioneer did 
not need to care for you and me, because he 
lived ina happier day. Heretofore we have 
allowed the individual to bankrupt the 
country as he liked. Perhaps we may not 
always allow it. Mr. Root recently said: 
“Tt is high time that the sovereign 
States of the Union should begin to 
perform their duty with reference not 
only to their own individual local inter- 
ests, but with reference to the common 
good.” 
Is it possible that the Honorable Elihu 
had been turned down by the head waiter, 
and offered something ‘‘ just as good’’? 





—— MELLIN’S FOOD for— 
baby while travelling 


Can you think of any other prepa- 
ration that is so universally known ? 


Here’s a part of Mr. Pflueger’s letter: 


“Passing as she has from the oppressive 
heat of the tropics, as fast as steam cou 
into the extreme cold of Canadian winter, she 
has withstood the 
a fortitude which 


RE you hesitating about taking a 

little trip with baby? Do you 

feel that the question of feeding will 

be too great to solve, and for this 

reason it would be better to stay at 
home this year ? 


You need not hesitate a moment and 
if you will use Mellin's Food, for then 
you may be sure that the journey 
will be one of safety and comfort. 


and to which I am indebted for her firm flesh, 
sound limb and nerve, vivacious spirits and 
general robust health. 
a place where I could not obtain Mellin’s 
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carry, 
eat climatic changes with 


attribute to my constant 
exclusive use of MELLIN’S FOOD, 


I have never been in 





Food; even in the plague and famine-stricken 
districts, where it would seem hopeless to 
create a demand and find a market, you have, 
in the face of all native prejudice, found your 


Do you question this? 


Here is an interesting and convin- 
cing proof. 


Mr. Pflueger of Siegfried, Penn., 
wrote us some time ago that starting 
from Bombay, India, with his little 
baby, Dorothy, he travelled a distance 
of over 14,000 miles through India, 
China, Japan and many other countries 
in the far East, returning to his home 
in Pennsylvania by way of Canada. 
When they reached home baby was our 
only 14 months old. 


Think of what it would mean to 
you to take your baby 14,000 miles. 
But this little baby did it, and during 
the whole trip enjoyed the best of 
health. 


Dorothy was fed solely 
on Mellin’s Food. 


Incidentally note that Mellin’s Food 
is for sale and in use throughout all 
the civilized world, and it matters not 
where you contemplate going, you will 
not have to carry a quantity with you, 
for Mellin’s Food will be there waiting 
for you and baby. 


Does not all this reassure you? Do 
you not now feel that you can take 
that little trip with baby? 


Of course you can. 


Thousands of other mothers have 
done it with their babies. 


Let us send you, Free, a copy of 


Infants.” It will tell you more about it. 


Mellin’s Food Co., 





Book, “ The Care and Feeding of 


Boston, Mass. 


Typical Mellin's Food Babies. 

















Let us send youthe book 
telling about this Com- 
pany’s 6 per cent. 

Certificates of Deposit 


Write today — You'll be interested. 


SOUTHERN DENTAL COLLEGE, Atlanta, Georgia ' 


in the center of the 
South. i 


interested in A DENTAL EDUCATION j.r:: 


HIGH-CLASS Dental_College ; member of the 
National Association of College Faculties. Situated 
ive cultured section of the 


I, invigorating winter 


pr 
An ideal, heal 


i catalog; complete information. Catalog free. Write 








Calvert Mortgage and Deposit Company 
Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 





today to DR. S, W. FOSTER, Dean, 102 N. Butler St., Atlanta, Ga. 











E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 1156 F, Washington, D. C. 
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Book. report as to Paten' 





SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED 


THAT PAY. Protect Your Idea! 
PATENTS Book ‘* + nal 5 8 Patents— What and PATENTS 
How to — ee. eee Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 


Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
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our latest Catal 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROM 
a Of Sot Soh 


ON APPROVAL PER SECTION 

FREIGHT PAID $1.00 AND UP 

/ Send for No. 25 in which we illustrate the different grades from neatly 
finished Solid Oak to the highly polished Solid Mahogany cases for the more elaborate library. 





The Lundstrom Sectional 

Bookcases are made for and 
universally used in the finest 
homes and offices throughout 
the country. 

Artistic appearance, solidity 
of construction, with latest 
practical improvements, com- 
bine to make them the leading 

Sectional Bookcases. 
Rigid economy, acquired by the 
manufacture of a single product 
in large quantities, combined with 
our modern methods of selling 

direct to the user, enable us to offer a 
superior article at a considerable saving 

in cost to the purchaser. 





MFG. COMPANY, LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
and Filing Cabinets. New York Office —Flatiron Bldg. 





























manner is unquestionably delightful, but 
the French manners are quite another 
thing. Passing over in a considerate 
silence the nameless atrocities committed 
at table, one is forced to the conviction 
that the French courtesy is largely a thing 
of the surface. I recall a typical instance 
told by a delightful little old New England 
lady staying in Paris. She had encountered 
one day a large mud puddle in the middle 
of the street. A French gentleman at the 
same moment reached the same spot, 
desiring to cross. There was a narrow 
dry . Lifting his hat with chivalrous 

ce the Frenchman crowded the little old 
fady into the pepe and reached the 
other side dry shod: 


The Isolation of the Aristocrat 


To be just, one must admit that com- 

aratively few Americans, even those 
fiving in Paris, meet the best class of 
French people. The members of the old 
French aristocracy of the Saint Germain 

uarter are almost inaccessible, except 
through an introduction consequent upon 
an international marriage, for an occasional 
necessity to retrieve their fortunes leads 
to intercourse with millionaire Americans. 
Those Americans who occupy diplomatic 
positions in France, and those who come 
with introductions to the members of the 
most desirable literary and artistic set, are 
the only ones who have an opportunity 
to judge of the really interesting class of 
French people. 

The American living in Paris among 
Americans is a somewhat anomalous type, 
often of peculiar psychologic development. 
More cosmopolitan in his outlook than 
the American who enly glimpses Europe 
in flying trips, this voluntary exile is apt 
to be curiously undeveloped in other 
directions, with, frequently, a most unreal 
relation to life—a logical effect of an exist- 
ence without definite social responsibilities, 
of living out of touch with his kind—for 
the cases are rare in which the American 
colonists amalgamate with French people, 
and the American social life of a foreign city 
is desultory and shifting. The result of 
this environment is peculiarly noticeable 
upon women who have come abroad with 
their families in their formative period. 
Mentally more sophisticated than the girl 
at home, they have usually lacked vital 
human intercourse. They see life as the 
onlooker. bi oe ? not ren than 
tragic when the girl goes home, no longer 
young, out of key with American condi- 
tions, often without having actually lived 
her life at all. 

There are a vast number of discomforts 
about the simple life in the golden cit 
that one does not realize until one has felt 
them—the damp, chilly rooms, the dark, 
rainy winter, with fuel expensive and 
ridiculously small grates the usual means 
of heating, the various forms of petty dis- 
honesty and torment practiced by the 
concierges, servants, shopkeepers and 
lodging-house keepers, the clumsy and 
imperfect plumbing, the lack of fixed price 
even in many reputable shops, the stupid 
system at theatre box-offices where not 
infrequently two sets of occupants discover 
that they have been sold the same seats 
because the box-office official has forgotten 
to cross off the seat numbers after he has 
sold them. This is not to be wondered at 
by any one who has noticed the curious 
lack of concentration and tendency to 
“side track” in the mind of the French 
official. He will carry on two or three 
incoherent, and usually violent, conversa- 
tions at once rather than take each matter 
in its turn. This lack of system and clear- 
headedness can be observed even in the 
large French banks. 


The Autocrat of the Theatre Seat 


Another inconvenience experienced in the 
pursuit of pleasure is the ouvreuse in the 
theatre, a being who pays a considerable 
sum a night for the privilege of keeping the 
theatre patrons out of their seats until they 
have paid a forfeit. Even the singers and 
actresses in the theatre are not immune 
from the torment of these -human mos- 
quitoes, who even go so far as to bully the 
foreigner and simple provincial Frenchman 
out of their rightful seats. As the prices 
charged for the seats in the Paris theatres 
are higher than those in America (with the 


exception of a small, breathless region at 
the extreme top), and the salaries paid to 
the performers, as well as all other running 
g mses, are incomparably smaller, it is 

cult to see why the theatre manage- 
ment cannot prosper without the blood 
money of the ouvreuses and pay its attend- 
ants, as is the custom in America, England 
and Germany. 

But there are far more serious discom- 
forts attendant upon life in Paris than 
those connected with the pursuit of pleas- 
ure. The handling of bread, not to speak 
of the horrible manner in which it is made, 
is most disturbing to contemplate. The 
laundries which are universally used—for 
the typical French house has no laundry 
— have a most destructive and unclean 
system. The clothes are not washed at all, 
but are placed in democratic indiscrimina- 
tion in cold water containing a strong acid. 
Delicate materials cannot survive more 
than one or two of these so-called washings. 
French women frequently have blouses dry 
cleaned that the American woman woul 
put in the tub. 


Petty Thieving on Every Side 


In Paris there is comparatively little 
electric light, ecially on the left bank. 
The trams are of the clumsiest pattern, it 
is impossible to have a window open, and 
in the rush hours the service is as inade- 
quate as it isin New York. Elevators have 
only come within the last few years, and in 
spite of the cheapness of labor in Paris it is 
not customary to use elevator boys, except 
in the few large shops and hotels; instead, 
each person runs the machinery for himself. 
In addition to these other drawbacks, 
French workmen and women are dilatory 
beyond endurance, and the system of pett 
thieving among those who serve is suc 
that it is —— to cope with it. 
French people have not the American and 
Anglo-Saxon standard of truth and honesty; 
neither do they hesitate to give others the 
lie in the face of the most undeniable facts 
and, usually, in the sweetest of voices. 
Those cheerful optimists who imagine that 
they have not been cheated in Paris are 
merely in ignorance of the scale of prices. 
I once heard some Americans living in 
Paris remark: ‘‘When we first came hae 
we started out by refusing to return to a 
shop that had cheated us, but we soon 
realized that if we went on that basis we 
could hardly patronize any of the small 
shops in Paris.” 

It is true that there are certain luxuries 
obtainable for a small sum in Paris that 
are extremely nsive in America, the 
most obvious of these being the cheap cab 
service, and the taximeter system, which 
is now practically universal, has almost 
stopped the former practice of holding up 
foreigners for any sum that seemed attain- 
able to the cabby. Then agreeable-tastin 
food is an inexpensive luxury open to a 
who can refrain from meditating upon the 
probable method of its manufacture. 


The Spell of a Beautiful Past 


And, after all, there is a spell about Paris 
that has not been entirely dissipated—the 
spell of its beautiful past. It is impossible 
not to feel the magic of the blue autumn 
mist over the Seine, of the wide spaces of 
the gardens of the Tuileries, of the foun- 
tains and the statues among the green in 
the garden of the Luxembourg, or the dark 
mystery of the river at night. If one can 
forget the misery of the horses, the painted 
masks of the women, the look of cruelty 
and greed on, alas! so many faces, one can 
be happy for a time in the gay surface and 
the pretty, superficial courtesies. But one 
will frequently discover that those Amer- 
icans who are the most ardent admirers of 
Paris are — of limited traveling ex- 
perience, peop le who have spent some brief 
or particularly happy period of their lives 
there, individuals possessed of a profoundly 
unobservant optimism, or those who love 
a Paris that exists no more. ‘There are, 
too, no doubt, those who belong by natural 
affinity to France rather than to their 
native land. But many who realize a long- 
cherished ideal in living in that city of 
hopes and and terrible despairs 
echo in their hearts a certain immortal 
sentiment: ‘So this is the forest of Arden 
—when I was home I was in a better 
place!” 
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What’s the use of being roasting hot all 
summer when it’s just as easy to be cool 

and comfortable! 
_ You don’t need to feel as though you are boil- 
ing. You don’t need to have damp underwear 
clinging to your body, and run the risk of catching 


summer colds, 


Wear 
Iletmesh Underwear 


and be comfertable 


The new kind of underwear that gives you coolness and com- 


fort and good health. 
The little eyelets do it. 


They ventilate the body. 


They keep the body and underwear free from the odor of perspiration, 


They dry the garment as quickly as it absorbs the mera A 


They insure long life to the fabric, because the moisture doesn't 


have a chance to rot it. 


4 
They don't break into holes, because the fabric is knit without / 


stretching or straining the yarn. 


The machines used (Scott & AU 


Williams) are the only kind that knit eyeletmesh fabric without A» = 29 


impairing its strength. 


Iletmesh is knit to shape, fits perfectly and has the necessary 
elasticity—never binds, never bunches up. 


Long and short sleeve shirts; ankle and knee length drawers. 
Ask your dealer for //e¢meshk Underwear and insist upon getting the 
genuine—look for the //etmesé label that is sewed on every garment. 


Don't take a substitute. 
and we will see that you get it. 


If your dealer hasn't //etmesh, write to us 
Write anyway for our booklet. 


Van Brocklin & Stover Co., Amsterdam, N.Y. 








Examine Holeproof for All that You Like in Sox 


You get this guarantee in each box of six pairs of ‘‘ Holeproof’’ Sox: ‘‘Ifany 
or all of these sox come to holes in six months from the day you buy them, we 


will replace them free.’’ 
make the sox that stand it. 


ay 


We put this guarantee into each box because we 


=> Prove that wedoeven more. See ‘‘Holeproof’’ Sox at your dealers 






















Eighty people—all non-produ- 
cers—have nothing to do but 
examine “ Holeproof”’ to see 
that each pair is perfect. 
We pay an average of 73c 
r pound for our yarn. We 
uy only the best Egyptian 
and Sea Island Cottons, re- 
gardless of price fluctuations. 
We could pay an average 
of 35c, as other makers do. 
But such yarns are coarse. 
Nobody wants sox of this 
kind. We sell you sox that 
last you six months and 
please you so well that 
you will wear ‘‘ Hole- 
proof” always. Only 46 
out of 1000 pairs are 


Six ever returned for re- 

Months placement. 

Wear. “‘Holeproof’’ Sox 

No Holes. never wrinkle, 

No Darns. stretch, fade, 
crock or “rust.’’ 


Holeproof Hosiery 


“Soft and light weight—as you like it.” 














and notice that ‘‘Holeproof’’ are sof—not harsh, and ¢4in—not thick. 


We Pay $25,000 a Year for Inspection Alone 


Try “ Holeproof” for all that you like in sox, plus 
six months’ wear. ; 

“Holeproof” are the original guaranteed sox. 
No others are so well made. 

If your dealer does not have genuine “Hole- 
proof” Sox, bearing the “ Holeproof” Trade- 
mark, order direct from us. emit in any 
convenient way. Mail us the coupon and we 
will ship you the sox promptly and prepay 
transportation charges. 

And remember—the “ Holeproof” guaran- 
tee protects you. If the sox come to holes 
and darning within six months, you get new 
sox FREE. 

6 pairs, §2. Medium, light, and extra light weight 
for midsummer wear. Black, light and dark tan, 


navy blue and pearl gray. Sizes, 944 to 12. Six 
One color or assorted to order. 


Holeproof 
Sox 


pairs of a size and weight in a box. 


Holeproof 6 pairs, §2. Medium weight. Black, tan, and black 
Stockings with white feet. Sizes, 8 to 11. 


Holeproof Finished like silk. 6 pairs, $3. Extra light 
Lustre-Sox weight. Black, navy blue, Burgundy red, light 
and dark tan, pearl gray. Sizes, 94¢ to 12. 


Holeproof Finished like silk. 6 pairs, §3. 
Lustre- Extra light weight. Tan and 
Stockings black. 


Sizes, 8 to 11. 





Reg. U.S. Pat. 
Office, 1906 


Cut out coupon as memo 
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more certain that the next ‘swing around”’ 
would be his d 

“Say, give us a chanst, chum,”’ ped 
Colorad’, when with another end pole 
ahead he was once more swept along to the 
old man’s wheel. “All we’re askin’ for isa 
chanst.”’ 

““You’ve ’ad yer chaunce! An’ you 
needn’t to fear! It won’t be you as’ll ’ave 
to p’y for my buttin’ in!” 

ut once more he had been given clear- 
ing-room. This time it was by the sheer 
nerve and sinew of Colorad’s stage-driving 
grip—though indeed for a moment it 
seemed as if Cojorad’ had succeeded in 
doing that only to lock wheels with Jersey 
on the other side. But the unhappy flicker 
of a look which they exchanged was solely 
that of a panting relief. “‘Only why 
wasn’t some guy doin’ somethin’? Why 
couldn’t they drop the brakes on that 
everlastin’ hoodoo band?” 

Down that outside stretch to the last 
turn and the stage entrance the fours of 
Jersey and Colorad’ came as if the same 
hand was driving them. They had entered 
upon that final hundred and fifty yards in 
which the horses looked for a free rein, and 
would run themselves off their feet. And 
more than ever, in their baffled bewilder- 
ment, were Jersey’s four possessed by the 
fixed idea of gaining the poles. To kee 
their heads out while they were still rods 
away from the bend he had to fight and 
saw till he wasa-whimper. It was the same 
with Colorad’. Even could Jersey have 
slackened his pace, he would never have 
dared, so close was that third chariot behind 
him. 

Beneath the huge crimson plush por- 
tiéres of the entrance, Signora Pallavicini, 
“‘the world’s peerless equestrienne,’’ cov- 
ered her ears with her hands as if she were 


covering her eyes. And hereyesthemselves . 


were staring as if the smash had taken 

lace already. Beside her ‘‘ Mademoiselle 

Grande,” with the face of a Medusa on 

a shield, clutched at her lips and chin. 

“My word, but the ’ole three o’ them’ll be 
in it!” 

As the band — Jersey’s blacks 
fetched his car around with a sluing sweep 
that threw the dirt high among the ‘“‘ blue- 
slatters.”” Then they struck for the inside 
just as nglish’s staggering four pushed in 

etween. 

‘*Oh, fer the love o’ Heaven!” screamed 
Jersey, feeling his wheel take hold; ‘‘jump 
for it!” 

‘Hand I won’t jump for it, neither!” 
But even as he got out that last raucous 
defiance those foam-flinging blacks were 
upon him. 

Jersey himself, having “‘learned how”’ in 
little spills, did a sort of “‘ half twister’’ to 
one side while still in the air and came down 
in the safety of a ring. 

“‘Ah, you made me do it, pardner!” he 
cried. nd next moment he was divin 
into that surf of hoofs to where he coul 
still see the white and scarlet of atunic. A 
minute later Colorad’, having made a 
neck-breaking stop himself, was as regard- 
lessly following him. 


iit 


ET when eight horses, two chariots 
and a charioteer go down together, the 
thing cannot, at least in moral possibility, 
be as bad as it looks. When English was 
taken out, that unyielding Jehu from 
’Olborn Viaduct had a broken wrist, two of 
his floating ribs had gone entirely adrift, 
and he had suffered major contusions 
without number. 

But, within an hour, he was occupying 
a berth in the first of the Jungling trains 
on his way to a hospital in Chicago. And, 
as chance had it, the show itself was 
scheduled to spend three weeks in Chicago, 
outfitting. 

“‘That’s right, now!” repeated Colorad’, 
as he and Jersey came home from their first 
visit. ‘‘O’ course, you’re not goin’ to feel 
anything as long as you’re in your own 
country. Cripes, what is there to feel 
about? But I mind one time crossin’ over 
for a day to the Canadian Soo. An’ say, 
on the dead, I hadn’t more’n got there 
when I was feelin’ 
os pe That’s 

Vy { ” 


The giftsthey had 
brought with them, 
on that first visit, 
had unfortunately 
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been such as no hospital could imagina- 
bly permit a patient to receive. And they 
had never reckoned on getting anywhere 
on their conversation alone. 

But they knew the road they were aim- 
ing to strike; and by the third visit they 
had struck it. 

That morning, in the downtown office 
window of a big British-American fire 
insurance company, Jersey had happened 
upon a yard-wide, red-and-gold calendar 
map upon which, beneath a truculently 
high-tailed lion and unicorn, the world was 
spread forth according to a London 
Mercator’s projection, The Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, with every last 
and smallest component of its innumerable 
“dominions beyond the seas,” stood out 
therein in the most vividly unblinkable of 
carmine. 

You could more easily have overlooked 
all the Brazils than Tobago Island; while 
the Sahara exhibited itself as a mere hinter- 
land to Sierra Leone! 

Old English took that calendar with his 
ood hand, and he slowly focused his 
linking eyes upon it. ‘‘Stroike me dead!’ 

he said; ‘‘stroike me dead! If there 
eyen’t the ’ole blightin’ Hempire, orl right! 
An’ lookin’ just the syme as ever I see it in 
Lunnon!” 

Jersey and Colorad’ trod upon each other 
ecstatically under the overhang of the bed. 

‘An’ a wunnerful pictur for to see it is! 
Wunnerful!’’ Though the old man’s tone 
was all but religious, it was plain that he 
desired to be understood as speaking im- 
 mrampcan on and without bias. ‘‘ Nothink 
ike onto it was ever seen before, heven in 
the times of Rome!” 

“Sure!” said Colorad’; ‘‘that’s right! 
That’s just the way me an’ Jersey’s hen 
put it. An’ the trouble with a lot o’ the 
.unny guys you'll meet is that they need to 
be learned a little geography! Until he 
and Jersey had made a profound study of 
that calendar on the back platform of their 
“L” train over, the speaker would have 
been sorely put to it to locate Albion 
herself!) ‘‘They want to be learned just 
what England’s oldin’ down these days!” 

“‘That’s right, now,” echoed his bunkie, 
with the same strength of international 
conviction. ‘An’ say, only talkin’ about 
size. Look at Australia, an’ Canada, an’ 
aay now! Wouldn’t you think they’d be 
able to = loose, anyways? Wouldn’t 
you say that any one of them could just 
take its thumb an’ wipe the banty little 
spot o’ red ink right off the map?” 

“‘Cripes, you’d say so!” came in Colorad’ 
again intensely; ‘“‘you’d say so! But 
accordin’ to the hist’ries J’ve read, it ain’t 
been done so often! Look at the time that 
Germany tried to do it!” 

“‘Cats, yes! An’ the time that France 
an’ Russia ‘i 

‘*Oh, I tell you now, old horse, there’s 
a lot o’ easy joshin’ bein’ done these days. 
But, huh, when you got to get right down 
to tacks!”’ 

It was not, however, till the second visit 
after that that Colorad’, with the smooth- 
ness of the finished diplomat, was able to 
lead up to another and a more delicate 
matter. English had likely been thinkin’ 
of headin’ back to London for the winter. 
It was somethin’, in fact, that a bunch o’ 
circus people did. When you had a country 
like that it was only natural you’d want to. 
And the way the tent worked it, in case he 
didn’t know, was to sort o’ chip in all 





round, and then let the squarin’ done 
when en | got eee again in the spring. 
. . They’d fixed it for him that way 


onefallwhen heranacrossto Paris.” .. . 
It was almost a minute before English 
took his eyes from the wall beside him and 
the red and gold of that ‘‘ Mercator.”’ 
The color had gradually flooded through 
the white stubble of the old man’s hos- 
pital face till it showed a queer childlike 


pink. 

‘“Why, I—I down’t’now, mates,” he said, 
as if in apology; ‘‘I down’t ’now as I just 
been thinkin’ so much, of lyte, of gowin’ 
back. I been thinkin’ if we could sort o’ 
keep together like—for speakin’ as pal to 
pal—not meanin’ nothink on the Old ydy, 
o’ course, but in 
confidence an’ as 
pal to pal, I want 
to sye as Ham- 
erica’s gowin’ to be 
a bit of a country 
yet ’erself !”’ 
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An Intercommunicating Telephone System 


brings the most extensive plant into a compact, united organization. 
Such a system works great economy of time by giving instant communi- 
cation between all parts of the plant, and by permitting 


the users to remain at their posts instead of personally 
visiting the various departments. By making verification 
of instructions easy, Intercommunicating Telephones 
save many expensive mistakes and misunderstandings. 
Western Electric Telephone Apparatus is standard ; 
large production makes it low in first cost, and high 
quality makes it low in maintenance cost. 
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and thousands of others, who are capa- 
ble, to work for him. Common school 
education sufficient. No political influ- 
ence required. Steady employment, 
highest salaries, vacation with full pay. 
3,000 clerks needed for the Census Office 
alone in addition to the usual 40,000 ap- 
pointed yearly in the Internal Revenue, 
Customs, Postal, Railway Mail, and 
other branches of the service in the U. S. 
Also i Philippine Islands 


in 
and Panama. Full particulars free con- 
cerning all positions, salaries, examinations (to be held soon 
in every state), sample examination questions, etc. dress 
National Correspondence Institute 
19-40 Second National Bank Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
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banking. 
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“DAEMO” DRAWER-SUPPORTERS 
Size % x % in. Snap on or off instantly. soe bem 


, Can’ guaranteed. Money 
refunded if returned in 10days. 2 nickel plated 20c., 
2 gold plated 30c. ‘At haberdashers, or, postpaid, 


ipt of price. A: ts wanted. 
D. 8. CLAMP CO., Met. Bldg., New York City 








A comfortable, durable hat for fishing, out- 
ings and gardening. Guaranteed genuine 
Mexican hand-woven from palm fibre. 
Double weave, light weight; colored 
design in brim. Retails at $1.00. 
Postpaid for 50c. to introduce our 
Mexican and Panama hats. Same 
hat plain 40c; both 75c. All sizes. 

SPECIAL OFFER. For $1.00 
we will send postpaid 2 hats like 
cut, with 5 in. genuine hand woven 
Indian basket . Art catalog Mexican and Panama hats free. 
FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept. B7, Mesilla Park, N. M. 


Get Over 20 Facts 
On the Only High 
| Wheel Motor Car 


The only durable motor car in 
high wheel form, low first cost, 
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cheapest to keep— handsomest— 
solid rubber tires — greatest power 
on hills or mud—easiest and sim- 


solutely guaranteed at Direct 
from Factory price fora 


Pontiac Motor Car. 


No gears—double-side chain—friction drive—most reliable 
to steer, stop or start— an: Speed to 35 miles per hour. Just 
BK K FREE. 


rice. 


write for cial . 
Pontiac Motor ‘ehicle Co., 106 Franklin St., Ponties, Mich. 
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You are no greater intellectually 

than your memory. Easy, inexpen- 

sive. Increases income; gives ready memory 

for faces, names, business details, studies, conver- 

sation; develops will, public speaking, personality, Send today 
for Free Booklet. Address 

DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 932 Auditorium Bldg. ,CHICAGO 


Cheap and Reliable Water Supply 


For irrigation, mining, and on the farm. If there’s a 

stream on your ground install a Niagara 

Hydraulic Ram. Write for catalogue A D and 

estimate. We furnish Caldwell Tanks and Towers. 
NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO. 

140 Nassau St., New York. Factory: Chester, Pa. 


Gren: make money during vacation trading 
in stamps ! We help you—start with our Surprise pkt. 
1000 asstd, fine, many odd, incl. Malay, Newfoundland, 
etc., only 15c! Special—fine set all unused stamps worth 
24¢ Free! Free! Album, lists, coupons, free! Agts. wtd. 
50 perct. B. J, Schuster Co., Dept. 13, St. Louis, Mo. 
































But it rather startled him, for he ex- 


Jaimed: “I?” 
: “Yes, Why not?” I asked, joining in 
the joke. 


He smiled back at me in that curious 
hair. is not long 


Which, of course, was true. He wasn’t 
a poet at all. He had a round, healthy 
face, and short hair, and too hearty a 
laugh, and—oh, well, there was simply 
nothing poetic about him. 

But he took my joke nicely. And after- 
ward Abigail spent a lot of time talking to 
him and putting him at his ease. That was 
dear of her. 

And so the second meeting was a great 


success. 

After that things began to go splendidly. 
Beatrice had her father buy the twenty- 
eight-volume set of The World’s Choicest 
Poetry, to stand in the drawing-room when- 
ever the club had its meeting, and the maid 
turned down the pages in a lot of the vol- 
umes to make them look used. We had 
meetings about every other night—when- 
ever Beatrice’s mother would let her have 
Merlroth and his friends up to dine. It 
was so nice of them! They never refused 
to come once, even though the Anarchist 
explained to Beatrice that he received 
favors from people as well off as she only 
as a mark of esteem for his friend, the t 
oet. And every time he came Merlroth 
une some new poems he had written, 
all about wonderful things—graveyards, 
snakes, and fading flowers, and everything 
like that. 

One night Ezra Tubble’s uncle was in, 
and heard a little of it. ‘‘Is that literary 
stuff?” he asked. 

““Yes,”” we said, and Merlroth bowed 
twice. 

“Then I’m mighty glad I stuck to my 
pick and shovel,” he answered, and went 
out to smoke some cigars. 

But, of course, you see he couldn’t appre- 
ciate literature, Merlroth explained, be- 
cause he was so interested in base business. 
Of course, we would accept his check for 
one hundred dollars toward our organ © 
but other appreciation than that he could 
not expect. 

The contest was to close in a week, and 
Bee was very anxious about it. It seems 
that the committee had decided that the 
poem should be about an “‘ American his- 
torical subject.” 

Beatrice asked Merlroth if it was all 
right, and he said ‘‘ Certainly,” just as if it 
would be easy for him. He nll to put his 
hands to his head and think over it lots— 
that is, when he wasn’t eating or drinking 
—and he would think beautiful lines to fit 
in, and Beatrice used to go all over her 
Greek poses as he looked at her, just to 
hele you know. 

he judges were to be Marston, the 

t, who wrote A Song from the Mountain 
ops; Professor Smithson, of Columbia 
University, and the editor of the Universal 
Magazine. So Bee had her mother invite 
them, one after another, to dinner, when 
she told each of them what a wonderful 
oet Merlroth was. She — and 
aughed, and simply Beatrized them with 
all her little tricks, paraded them up and 
down in front of her set of World’s Choicest 
Poetry, and told how she loved Dante in 
the Greek original. They seemed pleased. 

Anyway, she felt that Professor Smith- 
son main vote the way she wanted him to, 
because of that one hundred thousand dol- 
lars that her father gave to Columbia 
University. Of course, he couldn’t afford 
to offend her father. 

She told me this while we were riding 
through the park in the car, and for some 
reason or other, Allen, the chauffeur, seemed 
worried. ‘‘Do you think so, Miss Apple- 
ton?” he asked. 

“Why, yes,” she said. (It was a club 
matter, you see; so she could talk to him.) 
“‘And mamma has invited Mrs. Marston 
to our next At Home. You have no idea 
how ambitious wives can handle literary 
husbands.” 

“‘T suppose so,”’ answered Allen, and it 
seemed to me that his face fell. 

Then Beatrice went on to state all the 
poe roa was doing to make a success of 
Merlroth. 

“You are spending a good deal of 
ay. I said to Beatrice. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered; “‘I told the 
editor that I will buy five hundred copies 





A po 2 if Merlroth’s is the one to 
ju ” 
saw Allen’s face change again. 
“Think how much it means to Art,’’ said 
Beatrice. 
By that time we had shot up Cathedral 
y and out Riverside Drive, and 
there before us, high on the hill, were the 
gray and red buildings of Columbia. Allen 
ed down and looked at them. There 
was a wistful look in his face, rather. 
“What is the matter, Allen?” said 


Bee thre h speed Noth- 
e threw on hi again. “ 
ing,’ he answ , and seemed ashamed 
that we had noticed it. Then he changed 
onecny and looked savage, rather. 

We had gone flying around Grant’s 
Tomb and back on the other side, and 
Beatrice was repeating some lines that 
Merlroth had given her the night before: 


And cold the river flows, like one forlorn, 
waiting {or 

Spring to kiss its dead lips in vain. 

“And yet,” burst out Allen, as though 
he’d speak if he died for it, ‘‘there, Miss 
Appleton, the buds are bursting and the 
sun isshining. Why think of dead things?” 

It was dreadfully impertinent, I thought. 
But Beatrice was simply sweet about it. 
‘‘Of course,” she said, smiling, “you 
wouldn’t appreciate it, quite.” 

“Oh,” he answered, ‘I beg your pardon.” 

“Home, please, then,” said Beatrice, 
this time with a frown, and that was the 
end of it. She didn’t speak to him again. 

Then came the day of the decision. The 
judges were to report, you see, to the meet- 
ing of the Daughters of the Ancient Dames 
that night, and Professor Smithson was to 
read the successful poem to them and 
introduce the winning author for congratu- 
lations, and present the prize of one thou- 
sand dollars. Of course, that would be 
fine for Merlroth, but Beatrice had planned 
something better. She took the wing- 
room and decorated it beautifully, with a 
little platform at one end, and a chair that 
was draped by Arno, the Interior Decora- 
tor, after Grecian lines, and on one side was 
a pretty floral piece from Fisher’s in the 
shape of a harp. 

And there was a big wreath of laurels 
that Beatrice placed to one side on a Louis 
Quinze table. Above was a canopy of 
gauze and n stuffs in Arno’s best style, 
with a golden crown at the top. 

The meeting of the Daughters of the 
Ancient Dames that night was in the 
nouveau art parlor at the St. Gothard, 
and we'went early to get good seats, where 
everybody could see us. 

Soon the gad began to fill, mostly with 
women. ‘The poet Marston was there, 
looking dreadfully uncomfortable in a 
dress suit; and then the editor of the 
Universal came, looking as though he 
had been poured into his; and last of 
- = tyne’ Smithson, with his spectacles 

ying. 

Then, as the editor of the Universal got 
up and cleared his throat, I noticed that 
Billy Fillston and Gid Van Styne had 
slipped in at the back, and with them were 
eight or ten other fellows that I didn’t 
know. 

Merlroth was there, and the Russianess 
with the Anarchist. Beatrice saw to that. 
Merlroth sat back and kept ruffing up his 
hair. He had a green carnation in his 


buttonhole and looked as bored. 
Oh, it was splendid to see him. He looked 
so literary. 

At last the editor spoke. 


‘We have assembled here,”’ he said, ‘‘ to 
award the Appleton prize of one thousand 
dollars to the best poem upon an American 
historical subject, and, after looking over 
the manuscripts, we have found one so far 
superior in excellence” (or something like 
that) “that it stands out alone.” 

Beatrice caught his eye and nodded 
approval. Then she settled back and 
smiled over at Merlroth, but he just raised 
his eyebrows and waved his hand like it 
was nothing—merely nothing. 
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And the editor went on to say a lot about | 


poetry that I can’t remember, because it 
was all about things like ‘‘The sturdy 
spirit of our forefathers,” somethi 
‘decadent days” and a lot of that 
thing. And then he stopped. 

“The winnin ,’ he said, ‘upon 
which we have decided, is called The Rock 
and the Tree.” 
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PREMOETTE 


(One-half reduction) 


The smallest camera in existence for pictures of practical 
size, 244 x3. 
Loads in daylight with Premo Film Pack. One or more 
films may be removed at any time for development. 
Has automatic shutter and fine single achromatic lens. 
PRICE FIVE DOLLARS 
Premoette is also furnished 
with R. R. Lens at $9.00; 
with Zeiss Tessar IIb Anas- 
tigmat Lens and double valve 
automatic shutter, for $44.00. 
Catalogue of fifty different 


Styles and sizes at the deal- 
ers’ or mailed free on request. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL 
DIVISION 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
51 South St., Rochester, N. Y. 














NUNNALLY 


Save on Your Boat This Season, Use 


Kerosene for the Motor | | Self Wringing Mop-Pail 
Yow otg se Kerosene practically with the Du Brie || Strongly built of = 


Galvanized Iron. @ 


Correct in design. Me- 
chanically perfect. 
Sanitary and odorless. 
Powerful lever device 
wrings mop very dry. 
Rolls, reinforced by 
rods entire length, re- 
volve on malleable 
journals. Heavy gal- 
vanized iron guards 
prevent entanglement 
of mop and double the 
strength of the pail. ———— 
Price $2.50, delivered East If your dealer does not sell them, 
of the Rocky Mountains. write us; we will. 


NUNNALLY GALV. IRON MFG. CO. 


new generator valve which vaporizes Kerosene or Gas- 
oline perfectly. It positively eliminates any tendency 
of carbonizing. ‘This new practical money 
saving principle is explained in detail in 
our free catalog, Isn't it worth a 
postal to get it when you can buy 
your fuel for 20% less than you 
pay now? In a season it means $15 
or $20. When you write for this 
proof of Kerosene as a fuel — ask 
for our catalog on 16 and 18 Ft. 
Launches and 22 Ft. Speed hulls. 

We can make immediate 
shipments. 4 h. p. Kerosene 
Engines, full equipment including every- 
thing except tank and piping, $91. 4h. p. 
Gasoline type, same equipment, $77 50. We make 
ten sizes, 1, 2 and 3 cylinder — 2% to 27 h. p. 


Du Brie Motor Co., 437 Guoin St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Wonderful Offer to Readers of THE POST 


How to Get These Four Beau- FREE 


tiful Out-of-Doors Pictures 
These pictures are 


To every reader of 
THe SATURDAY unusually good ex- 
amples of the art 


EveEeNING Post 
of color printing. 


whois interested in 
nature or animals They can beframed 
at moderate cost or 
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used just as they 


will send, without 
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beautiful pictures 
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for framing. 
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We send these pictures to advertise our Standard Library of Natural History, 
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special expeditions to foreign lands. It is the only thoroughly readable and enter- 
taining work of its kind in existence. The salient facts about animals are told 
in a graphic, untechnical fashion by eminent authorities. Experts and the 
camera have made this book, and in it *‘nature-fakers”’ have bad no part. 
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is different from every 
other shoe made—it’s in 
the sole—the patented, therapeutic cushion 
inner sole, which provides that supremely de- 
lightful foot-comfort you have longed for —no 
breaking-in required ; no more corns, callouses 
or foot troubles — no more tired, aching, burning 
feet—endorsed by leading physicians everywhere, 







Combines Style and Comfort 
Fine booklet shows all styles and tells about the 
unique construction of Dr. Jaeger’s Health Shoe, 
and why its wonderful therapeutic properties pre- 
serve and improve health. We will give you the 
name of your nearest dealer selling this shoe. 

Write for it today. Address: 
CHAS. A. EATON CO., BROCKTON, MASS., 
Sole Makers of Men's Shoes. 
JOHN KELLY, Inc., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Sole Makers of Women's Shoes, 
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Well, you should have seen Beatrice start 
— that wasn’t the name of Merlroth’s 
poematall! His had been’called —— 

“And it is written,” he went on, “by 
Mr. Ethan Allen, late of Columbia Uni- 
versity.” 

Ethan Allen! Well, what do you think 
of that? Beatrice’s chauffeur! He had gone 
and written the prize poem, and if theeditor 
wasn’t bowing to the rear of the room! 
And if Allen didn’t come up the aisle, and 
on to the platform, just as he was, with 
his old leather cap in his hand! But he 
had on his new livery, thank goodness. 

And would you believe it? Everybody 
actually applauded, and over on the side, 
suddenly Billy and his crowd broke loose; 
and they yelled so loud that you couldn’t 
hear yourself think: Ray, Ray, Ray, Co- 
lum-bi-ay, and the rest of that awful yell 
with Allen on the end of it. 

And there he stood, blushing, in the 
midst of it all, and the editor was holding 
out the prize money. 

And Beatrice! Well, she was simply 
stunned—that’sall. And Merlroth just sat 
petrified, with his jaw dropped, rather. 

Then the Professor came forward and 


The Rock and the Tree 


Devout of spirit, strong of soul, on bended knee, 
The Pilgrim fathers knelt —— 


That is as far as he got, because just 
then Bee recovered from the shock, and 
got up. 

‘‘Excuse me,” she said, ‘‘I really don’t 
like to interrupt. But, Allen, home, 
please.” ~ 

Professor Smithson stopped and got 
white, rather. ‘‘ Miss Appleton,” he said. 

Bee pouted. ‘“‘ Well, Al en?” 

Allen, very red, stood up. Then he 
smiled pleasantly, and putting the slip of 
paper in his pocket, he walked down and 
out in front of us. 

Next, Beatrice coolly looked them over, 
motioned to Merlroth and his friends to 
follow, and we walked majestically out 
while you could have heard a pin drop. 

Oh, I tell you it was an awful snub for 
them! 

We had the limousine car that night, and 
Allen cranked up without a word, and we 
were soon back at the pepeens again. 

The windows were all ablaze with lights, 
because Beatrice had invited in a consider- 
able number, you remember, and up the 
— we hurried, leaving Allen _still there 
on his seat. 


But all he did was to get down and 
stoop over to fix something that was wrong 
under the hood of the machine. 

I was just about to go in when some one 
in white came out of the door, passed me, 
and went running down to meet him. He 
straightened > again. And I heard the 
person ask, ‘‘ How did it come out?” 

Then the street -_ caught her face, and 
I saw it was Abigail. 

‘*How did it come out?’’ she asked again. 
“I was so frightened when they brought 
Merlroth back in triumph like that.” 

“Never mind, sweetheart, they gave it 
to me,”’ he answered. ‘‘It means college 
again and you ” He put his arms 
around her and kissed her— kissed her 
yn there under the electric light—her— 
Abigail— Abigail, the Puritan! 

And I had thought it was Bee! 

But inside they were having a glorious 
time. The Russianess was playing the 
triumphal march, and Beatrice was leading 
Merlroth down the aisle between the 
chairs, with a laurel wreath on his head, to 
sit under the draped.canopy. 

Outside, ——— was opening fizzy water, 
and old man Tubble was laughing as if he 
would = his sides, and saying that he 
hadn’t had such fun since the directors’ 
meeting last time, when Wilkins hit 
Anstruther in the eye. 

: Then the two little Weller girls, in pale 
mauve, presented the manuscript of Merl- 
roth’s poem to him, as he sat enthroned 
beneath the golden canopy, and in’ that 
soft, falsetto voice of his he started to read: 


Days of Dead Desires 
Twilight shadows sombre sank in melancholy 
woe ——— 


Oh, it was grand! A triumph! And 
everybody congratulated everybody else 
that we had found him. And Beatrice said 
that when her father’s next extra dividend 
on Consolidated Carbon was paid she was 
going to make him give fifty thousand 
dollars to little Ruthill College in Vermont; 
and then that nasty, mean professor at 
Columbia, and everybody, would be sorry. 
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Those Who 
Must Stay at Home 


during the hot summer days are the 
ones who most appreciate the cool com- 
fort to be had with our new household fan. 


The 


TANDARD” 


Special Model—Nine Inch 


ELECTRIC FAN 
Price $9.00 


This fan has proved a grest blessing to thousands who would otherwise suffer intensely from the 
oppressive humidity of the hot weather. 

It is so light that it is no trouble to move it from piace to place. It is nevertheless highly efficient, and 
serves every purpose of the heavier types of fans. It actually consumes only about one-half the cur- 
rent required for an ordinary 16 c. p. lamp. 

“The Standard ” line includes fans for every requirement in either DIRECT or ALTERNATING 
CURRENT, and every model carries our guarantee of perfection in both material and workmanship. 


Stocks of fans are carried by dealers in all principal cities. If your 
local dealer has not these fans on hand, send your orders to 
our factory or nearest branch below, and prompt shipment will 
be made. Write to-day for our special illustrated Fan Booklet “8.” 


New York, 145 Chambers St.; Philadelphia, 1109 Arch St.; Chicago, 48 W. Jackson 
Boulevard; Dallas, 265 Live Oak St.; Cleveland, W. R. Horning, 337 Frankfort Ave., 
N.W.; New Orleans, 8. J. Stewart, 216 Bourbon 8t.; 8t. Louis, E. C. Van Nort 
Electric Co., Locust and 11th Sts.; Kansas City, The B-R Electric & Telephone Mfg. Co. 


The Robbins & Myers Co., Sprinarietp, ono 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


We also make motors for Direct Current up to 15 H. P., for every require- 
ment. Our special illustrated booklet on this subject {ts ready to mail, 


RATNIP 


SURE DEATH TO RATS 


It is the only rat killer which can be 
safely used by the householder— harmless to 
human beings if accidentally taken in small 
quantities, and containing no phosphorus or 
other inflammable. Made in form of squash 
seeds—the rat’s favorite food. he rats do 
not die in the walls, but rush for open air and 
water. Keeps perfectly in all climates, and is 
absolutely safe to handle. Will not poison 
dogs or cats. 20 cents at P eo druggists, or 
sent prepaid on receipt of 25 cents. 


FULTON CHEMICAL CO. 
Woodbridge Building, New York City 











Vacation Money 
—for Boys— 


ROM now until September 1 

most boys will have lots of 
time on their hands. You can - 
turn a part of it into money if 
you want to. THE SATURDAY 
EvENING Post provides not only 
the chance but the capital with 
which any boy with a little “ gin- 
ger’’can makea lotof money. The 
best of it is that when school 
opens the work can be carried 
right along on Friday afternoons 
and on Saturdays. In fact, that 
is all the time that is required now. 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Wants a lot of new boys at once to 
| act as agents. We will send the first 
week’s supply of ro ee without 
any charge whatever, to be sold at 5c 
each; after that all that are required 
at the wholesale price. 
The work is easy. No money re- 
quired to start. We take all the risk. 


$250.00 in Extra Cash Prizes 


are given each month to the boys who do good 
work. If you want to try it we will send the first 
week's supply with full instructions, including a 
booklet written by some of our most successful 
boys telling how they work. 




























. 
— Genuine Panama Hats $1.00 — 
Rare Bargain in Genuine Panama Straw Hats 

Made possible only by our importing them from South 
America and selling direct to the user. These Hats are 
warranted Genuine all 
Hand-woven, unblocked, 
and can be worn in that 
condition by Gentlemen, 
Ladies, Girls and Boys, 
or can be blocked by 
purchaser in any shape 
or style. These Panama 
Hats are just as service- 
able and will wear as 
long as a $10.00 Panama 
Hat. The difference is 
solely in the fineness of 
weave, these Hats being 
a little coarser weave 
than the more expensive 
Weight about 2 oz. each. Sent 





kind. Assorted sizes. 

postpaid, securely’ €] 00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
packed, on receipt of * Order today. Supply limited. 
PANAMA HAT CO., 181 William 8t., New York City 














Chattanooga College of Law 


Law Department of the University of Chattanooga. T wo- 
year course leading tc the degree of LL. B., and 
admission to the State and U. S. Courts. Fine law 
building and strong faculty of 14 members. Terms 
reasonable. Salubrious climate. Nextterm begins 
Sept. 23, 1908. For illustrated catalogue address 


Major C. R. Evans (Dept. C), Chattanooga, Tenn. 








——= Don’t Breathe Pollen =~ 


Dust and other irritating substances 
7. that at this season cause hay-fever. 
4 Wear a Comfort Nasalfilter, which 
filters the air through fine linen. 
Made of Sterling silver light weight, 
sanitary and practically invisible. 
If you live in a dusty climate, work 
in a dusty place or use an auto, you 
need a Comfort Nasalfilxer. Price $2. | 


Universal Supply Co. 
428 Globe Bldg. St. Paul, Minn. 


Boy Division 
THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

















e ° A new comic operetta for 

e merican IP] young ladies. 9 principal 
characters ; 2 acts; sprightly 

dialogue ; dances ; drills. By Charles Vincent. Price $1. Introductory 
| copies thismonth$0c. Thomas J. Donlan,£30 Colonial Bdg., Boston. 

































Williams °s37 


“The only kind that won't smart or dry on the face “ 





i 
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E A man’s face is too conspicuous and too “e, = | 
easily marred to risk the consequences of re 


any shaving soap that is not as pure and 
soothing as a test of nearly 75 years has 
proven Williams’ Shaving Soap to be. 


It comes in the nickeled box, hinged cover. It can also be had in 
the leatherette-covered metal box as formerly. Williams’ Shaving 
Sticks sent on receipt of price, 25c, if your druggist does not sup- ( 

ply you. Asample stick (enough for 50 shaves) for 4c in stamps. ( 








: Williams 
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: ? Oulet Soap q 
a ‘When you travel, tramp, camp or sail, don’t risk using any soap ( 
( you happen upon. Take Williams’ Jersey Cream Toilet Soap with ( 
« you. It is like Williams’ Shaving Soaps. This fact is its introduc- F 
C tion and its guarantee. It is pure, it lathers freely and it is mild a 

. and soothing to the sunburned skin. a 








As a means of quickly popularizing Jersey Cream 
Soap, and as an inducement to try it, we shall (for a 
limited time) pack with each 4 cakes of this soap, 
without extra charge, a handsome, nickeled, hinged- 
cover soap box. The box is a beauty and invaluable 
in traveling, camping, yachting or at home. One 
man writes: ‘‘I have often paid 50c or $1.00 for a 
box not half as good.”’ 

Ask your druggist; if he fails to supply you, send 60 





cents in stamps and we will send the + cakes of soap Ss — i aN 
and soap box by return mail. Address Ce SS 
i * a ©, 3 
Tue J. B. Wittrams Company TOILEY = 
Department A Glastonbury, Conn. 4 
C ( —— 
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If it 

isn’t an 
Eastman, 
it isn't 


a 
Kodak 
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There’s more to the vacation when you 


KODAK 


More pleasure at the moment and afterward the added charm of pictures that tell the vacation story. 


And it is all so simple by the Kodak system that the merest novice can make good pictures from the 
Start. Kodak has removed most of the opportunities for making mistakes. 


KODAKS, $5.00 TO $100 BROWNIES, $1.00 TO $12.00 


Catalogue free at the EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
dealers or by mail Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 

















